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SHEEP SALESMEN Whose 
Services Mean Your Success 


REPRESENTING 


SMITH BROS. 


COMMISSION 
CO. 





FRANK W. TUBBS 
CHICAGO 


You cannot 
afford 
to 
experiment 
with 
inexperienced 
men! 





M. C. WILKERSON A. E. COMPTON 
SO. OMAHA SO. OMAHA 





At the Leading Markets 


CHICAGO 
SOUTH OMAHA 
KANSAS CITY 








F. O. MORGAN 
KANSAS CITY 
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Our opinions 
efforts 
and ability 
are 
always at 
your 
command! 








HARVEY SHOUGH 
KANSAS CITY 
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SOUTH OMAHA 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST RANGE 
AND FEEDER SHEEP MARKET 








QWith its unlimited demand for feeders and increased 


capacity for muttons, South Omaha actually makes the market 
for sheep and lambs during the range shipping season. 


@South Omaha is the most convenient and centrally 


located market to the range country, which affords the range 
shipper an outlet for his sheep and where he is assured he will 
receive the greatest net returns for his shipment. 


QyYou can reach South Omaha more quickly and 


with less expense, sell your consigments more promptly and avail 
yourself of more modern facilities for proper handling of your 
shipment than at any other market in the United States. 


SOUTH OMAHA 
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manufacturers, the short or clothing wool we sort, scour and sell to 
the woolen mills and knitters. Handling in this way you can 
readily see each grade your clip contains is sold direct to the manu- 
facturers who use that particular grade. Liberal advances made at 
time of shipment. Write or wire us before disposing of your wool 
elsewhere. We are the originators of handling wools for the 
growers in this way. 
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BOYNTON WOOL SCOURING CO. 


IRON STREET -- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CONSIGN YOUR WOOL WHERE IT WILL BE HANDLED SO AS TO GET 
YOU FULL VALUE FOR EACH GRADE YOUR CLIP CONTAINS 


SE GRADE out the long wool, selling it in the grease to worsted 
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advances on consignment. 








Webb Terminal Warehouse—Capacity 30,000,000 pounds 


pondence solicited. 


WoOoOoL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 





a Chas. J. Webb 
: & Company 


116-118 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


We are the largest handlers of Wool 
in Philadelphie. Will make liberal 
Corres- 
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ro Special Offer for Hampshires 


To make room for our anual importation of Hampshires we are offering at 
specially low prices a few of the above imported Stephens ewes, as well as 
a number of very choice yearling ewes and rams sired by Lonesome Lad, 


probably the greatest breeding ram that ever left England. 


We shall have a few extra good fitted show sheep sired by Lonesome 
Lad for sale. These are in nice condition now and well on their way to- 


ward proper show fit. 


The junior member of our firm will leave for England shortly and will 


be pleased to execute orders on commission or otherwise. 





Chas. Leet & Son - Mantua, Ohio 














Successful Marketing 


Is the final and most essential item in computing yearly profits of the SHEEP OWNER. Great care 
should therefore be exercised in the selection of those to whom so important a task is entrusted, for upon 
their Judgment, Ability and Honesty will depend the measure of your profits or losses for the season. 


Be guided by what you know has been done in the past and is still being accomplished daily for 
those who consign to 


of WM. R. SMITH & SON 
Who handle nothing but Sheep 


Satisfactory service is evidenced by the Loyalty of old and the many New Customers each season. 
Ask any one of them to whom they will consign again this year—and why. 








WM. R. (BILL) SMITH J. C. EASTES JOHN SMITH 


CHICAGO and SOUTH OMAHA 
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W ool Growers, Attention! 











Do You Wish to Obtain the 


Highest Market Price tor your Woolf 

















If so, consign it to our Company. We sell the long or staple wools 
in the grease, sort and scour the clothing wool. In this way ob- 
tain full value for each portion of your clip. 


Write us for full particulars 


Advances made on wool at time of shipment. Sacks furnished 
tree of charge when wool is consigned to us. 


CHICAGO WOOL COMPANY 


Successors to H. T. Thompson & Co. 


10 to 18 West Michigan Street CHICAGO 
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THE TARIFF 


2 ON WOOL AND MUT- iz | 
TON IS AT LAST TO ! 
BE REVISED. q But no 


matter what happens, the 























Sheepman will still be as- 
sured of the HIGHEST 
PRICES for his SHEEP 
and LAMBS when they 
are shipped to 
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KNOLLIN SHEEP 
cwcaco | COMMISSION CO, | 2s" 


KANSAS CITY DENVER 
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(live Yourself A Square Deal 


Chicago 
Denver 


Do a little hard thinking about this matter of marketing your sheep. You know 
very well that there is no such thing as uniformity in any line of human activity. 
Only the best salesmen are good enough for you if you want biggest possible 
prices for your stock. If you consign to CLAY, ROBINSON & CO. you 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you have some of the very best salesmen in 
the business working for you. And it means more than merely satisfaction---it 
means dollars and cents to you, therefore we repeat 


“GIVE YOURSELF A SQUARE DEAL” 


CLAY, ROBINSON & CO. 


“SUCCESSFUL SELLERS OF SHEEP” 


South Omaha Kansas City South St. Joseph East St. Louis 
Sioux City Fort Worth South St, Paul East Buffalo 




















ADVERTISING RATES 


IN THE 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Advertising copy must be in this office not later than the 6th of the month. No discount from 
these rates under any circumstances 
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pcan Brief Submitted to 


. Senate. 

The purpose of this 
statement is not to present a compre- 
hensive review of the sheep industry 
of the United States and the many rea- 
sons that may be advanced for placing 
a duty on wool. This subject was 
pretty generally covered in a brief 
presented by the National Wool Grow- 
Association before the Ways and 
Means Committee on January 27, 1913, 
to which I particularly invite the atten- 
tion of the members of this committee. 
excuse for 
presenting this 


Finance Committee, U. 
Gentlemen: 


ers’ 


Our 


comes a dead loss if this business is 
made unprofitable. The total value of 
the wool clip of the United States for 
the year 1912 was $76,000,000. 

There is not a dollar of water in 
the sheep business; there is not a trust 
of any kind among our sheep men; 
the keenest competition exists among 
our wool growers in the sale of their 
wool. Our sheep men pay the highest 
wage to their laborers that is paid to 
any class of agricultural labor any- 
where in the world. In all our West- 


“NUMBER 6 








Committee 


ty-six years since wool was first placed 
upon the dutiable list, but in that nine- 
ty-six years the tariff upon wool has 
been changed eighteen times, giving an 
average life to each tariff of but five 
and one-third years. Each time that 
this tariff has been changed, and at 
times when it was not changed, bitter 
attacks have been made upon the sheep 
industry, such as is now being made 
in the present Congress. The nature 
of these attacks could have no other 
influence than to make the future of 

the industry uin- 





brief statement at 
this time is to 
correct erroneous 
that 
exist among mem- 


impressions 


bers of the Senate 
on certain points 
relative to the 
and wool 
and the 
that a 


upon 


sheep 
industry 
influence 
wool 

At 
the suggestion of 
your chairman we 


tariff 


has thereon. 














have made this 
statement as brief 
as possible. 
According to the Census of 1910 
there are 52,000,000 sheep in the 
United States, worth $231,000,000, 
and owned on 610,000 different farms. 
In addition to the sheep, we have the 
equipment, buildings and lands need- 
ed for the maintenance of these sheep, 
which represents an additional invest- 
ment of $350,000,000, making the total 
investment in our sheep industry $581,- 
000,000. Much of this land, and all of 
this equipment is useful for no pur- 
pose except sheep husbandry and be- 


The Sheep and the Irrigation Ditch have been the vital factors in settling and developing the west. 


ern and Northwestern States the av- 
erage wage paid to sheep labor is $50 
per month with board, which costs $18 
per month, making the average wage 
$68 per month. We are satisfied that 
this committee will agree with us that 
the sheepman has passed on to labor 
its full share of the tariff on wool. 

A frequent excuse offered for free 
wool is found in the statement that 
wool has had protection since 1816 
and we do not yet produce any con- 


siderable volume of wool. It is nine- 


certain; to drive 
capital out of the 
business and make 
the interest rate 
decidedly high on 
that which re- 
mained. No com- 
modity in this na- 
tion has suffered 
the unjust and un- 
fair attacks that 
have been direct- 





ed toward our 
sheep _ industry. 
Wool was first 


given a fair tariff 
in 1867, at which 
time we produced 
but 160,000,000 
pounds; by 1893 our production had 
increased to 348,500,000 pounds. Free 
wool then drove us back a quarter of 
a century and reduced our production 
to 259,000,000 pounds in 1897. Pro- 
tection then increased it to 318,500,000 
pounds in 1911, and had tariff agita- 
tion not been rife during the past 
three years, our production would now 
be 350,000,000 pounds. Even in spite 
of these attacks upon our wool grow- 
ers we have done well in wool produc- 
tion. The world’s total annual produc- 
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tion of clothing wool is approximately 
2,100,000,000 pounds, and we in the 
United States produce more than one- 
seventh of the world’s total supply. 
But, it is charged that under protec- 
tion we have failed to produce any- 
where near enough wool for domestic 
consumption. I have even seen it 
stated that we import 70 per cent of 
our wool. Here are the facts. Dur- 
ing the last three years the total con- 
sumption of clothing wool in the 
United States, as given by the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, was 1,238,765,070 pounds. Of 
this amount 968,021,399 pounds were 
produced in the United States. Our 
production, therefore, equals 72 per 
cent of the clothing wool we consumed 
during these three years. I feel that 
the members of your committee will 
recognize that we are now producing 
a sufficient percentage of the wool 
consumed in this country, for the tar- 
iff bill that you now have under con- 
sideration provides that should we 
produce 95 per cent of the wool con- 
sumed in this country, the President 
is directed to send a special message 
to Congress suggesting and 
means to bring about greater imports 


ways 


of wool. The wool grower is there- 
fore close to the danger line. No 
wool manufacturing nation in the 


world produces one-half as much cloth- 
ing wool as is produced in the United 
States. The figures I have here given 
do not include imports of wool used 
for carpets, as we are not asking pro- 
tection on wool used for that purpose. 

Several Senators have _ repeatedly 
stated that free wool would not hurt 
our sheep men, for wool was as high 
abroad as at home. Even the President 
is reported in the press to have made 
such a statement. That such a state- 
ment as this should be given credence 
is unfortunate, as at no time within 
recent years has wool been as high 
in London as in the United States. 
During the past year we have frequent- 
ly sent representative samples of do- 
mestic wool to London and the price 
of these wools ranged from four to 
seven cents per pound higher in this 
country than in London. In order that 
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there may be no misunderstanding on 
this point so that Congress may deal 
with the wool tariff with a full un- 
derstanding of the influence it will 
have on the wool industry of this na- 
tion, I submit below a statement ap- 
pearing in the Boston Transcript un- 
der date of May 8, 1913, showing the 
change in the Boston prices of wool 
as a result of prospective wool tariff 
legislation: 


“EXTENT OF WOOL DECLINE. 


Giving Values Before the 
Presidential Election and Compara- 
tive Prices Since Show the Prog- 
ress Toward Estimated Free-Trade 
Level by May First. 


Figures 


“Comparative tables of wool values 
showing the effect of tariff develop- 
ments from the time of the election 
last November, have been compiled by 
a member of the Boston wool trade. 
A list of twenty different grades of 
wool has been used. The statistics 
give the prices prevailing on these 
grades Nov. 1, 1912, or shortly before 
Woodrow Wilson was elected to the 
Presidency. These values are com- 
pared with those current on March 15, 
1913, or at the time when dealers were 
anticipating a reduction of duties to 
about 20 per cent in the wool schedule. 
The next comparison is with values as 
of May 1, or after the trade became 
assured of free wool. Besides, the 
prices at which it is figured wool will 
have to sell to be on a parity with 
foreign staple are given. These are 
estimated on the basis of prices prevail- 
ing throughout the world on May 1. 
The average of prices for the twenty 
grades as figured on the free wool basis 
is estimated at 18.45 cents. The aver- 
age of ruling prices on Nov. 1, 1912, as 
25.12 cents, while it had declined to 
20.90 by May 1. This shows how far 
toward a free-wool basis prices have 
declined since the present administra- 
tion was elected. The decline of val- 
ues from Nov. 1 to Mar 15 was 8.1 per 
cent, and from the former date to May 
1, 16.8 per cent. 

“One factor which has precluded an 
even lower price level as a free-trade 
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basis, is the strong trend of prices 
abroad during the period of decline 
here. An advance of 7% to 10 per 
cent has been made in foreign values. 
The estimated free-wool basis shows 
a decline of 26.6 per cent from the 
prices of Nov. 1. 
ever, that the decline would be approx- 
imately 33 per cent had foreign values 


remained stationary since last year.” 


It is figured, how- 


The above prices are Boston prices, 
and to find the price that these wools 
will net the wool grower, we must 
subtract from 2% to 3% cents per 
pound to cover freight and commission 
charges. Also, remember that these 
prices are for the best grades only, 
and the average will be below these 
figures. A feature not to be overlooked 
is the high foreign prices, due entirely 
to a drouth in Australia within the 
past ten months which has caused a 
temporary shortage in her wool esti- 
mated at 300,000 bales. This will be 
made up in the near future and wool 
prices abroad will drop back to a nor- 
mal level. 

If the free wool basis given in this 
table becomes effective, it means the 
destruction of wool growing in the 
United States and will bring about a 
shrinkage of fifty per cent in our sheep 
stock with inevitable bankruptcy to 
thousands of sheep men which, in the 
West, will carry down many allied 
businesses that depend upon the sheep 
industry for their existence. 

It is suggested ‘that with free wool 
our sheep men can change to mutton 
production. This statement is absurd, 
to any man who understands our sheep 
business. We are already on a mutton 
basis and have been for many years 
in every section of this country adapt- 
ed to mutton production. Here is the 
evidence. In 1912 we slaughtered in 
the United States 17,000,000 sheep and 
lambs. The present supply of sheep 
and lambs is so enormous that the 
prices received by {the growers are 
already below a profitable level. The 
average price paid for all lambs, ewes 
and wethers in 1911 on the Chicago 
market, which is our highest market, 
was but $5.29 per hundred pounds. De- 
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ducting freight, feed, yardage and com- 
mission charges from this we have 
about 4% cents per pound live weight 
left to the grower. We have not the 
1912 price available, but it will aver- 
age about % cent per pound above 
1911. The American people are con- 
suming annually more mutton and 
lamb than is consumed in the entire 
civilized world outside of Great Britain 
and her colonies. Any increase in 
the supply of mutton sheep in this 
country means a price basis to the 
producer below the level of existence. 

It is said here that reductions in the 
tariff are made necessary by reason of 
advancing prices of commodities. If 
this may be applied to other commod- 
ities it is not applicable to wool. The 
average Boston price of clean scoured 
fine medium territory wool was 605-6 
cents per pound for the six years, 1902- 
1907—for the five years 1908-1912, the 
average price for the same wool was 
but 581-5 cents per pound. Wool 
prices have been practically stationary 
for many years. 


A reasonable tariff upon wool does 
not and cannot affect the retail price 
of clothing, for out of an average 
weight all-wool suit of clothes, which 
the stores sell at from $25.00 to $30.00 
and the tailor sells at $30.00 to $35.00, 
the wool grower receives an average 
of $1.75 for furnishing all the wool 
required to make such a suit. This in- 
cludes all of the existing tariff as well 
as the entire cost of producing the 
wool. Efforts therefore directed to- 
ward the tariff upon wool must inev- 
itably fail to have any influence upon 
the retail price of clothing. 


Aside from the revenue which it de- 
rives from the tariff upon wool, our 
government has a vital interest in this 
particular tariff. The government has 
invested in reclamation projects about 
$75,000,000. Those most intimate with 
this subject understand that in reclaim- 
ing arid lands the sheep is second only 
in importance to water. In the proc- 
ess of reclamation these lands for the 
first few years must be entirely de- 
voted to alfalfa production. After the 
subduing period has passed, fully one- 
half the area of all irrigated farms must 
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be kept in alfalfa. This alfalfa cannot 
and will not be produced unless there 
be a market for it. The only market 
that is available today or which will 
be available during the next ten years 
for alfalfa grown on 75 per cent of 
the government and state reclamation 
projects is the sheep that summer in 
the surrounding mountains and win- 
ter about the farmers’ alfalfa stacks. 
As an illustration—in the State of 
Idaho from December Ist to May Ist, 
the sheep consume 4,000,000 pounds 
of alfalfa hay per day, to say nothing 
of the grain and beet tops consumed. 
In the State of Colorado the consump- 
tion is decidedly greater than this, and 
all over the West the principal de- 
mand for alfalfa comes from the sheep 
man. Under the present tariff wool 
production is holding its own, but, as 
is shown by the Tariff Board, scant 
profits are keing made, and_ the re- 
moval of the wool tariff means a re- 
moval of all profit so that these West- 
ern farmers are destined under such 
conditions to lose the only market they 
have for farm products. When these 
farmers on irrigated lands are crip- 
pled, the government will experience 
decidedly more difficulty than it is 
now experiencing in disposing of these 
irrigated lands and in obtaining pay- 
ments on those already disposed of. 
The average revenue raised by the 
tariff on wool during the last three 
years has been $16,000,000 per annum. 
Free wool will lose this immense sum 
to the nation and no individual except 
the jobber will benefit by this loss. 
The existing duty on Class I wool 
for the last fiscal year was 49.78 per 
cent ad valorem. A reduction in that 
duty of 50 per cent at this time would 
more than meet the pledges of the 
Democratic platform and would be 
a reduction decidedly greater than the 
promises made upon which the contro) 
of the United States Senate passed to 
the party now in power. The wool 
growers do not oppose a fair reduction 
in the tariff upon wool, but they are 
American citizens engaged in a de- 
cent and legitimate calling and encour- 
aged to enter that business by the 
government itself through the protec- 
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tive tariff which it has kept upon 
wool. Therefore, they feel that they 
have a right to expect fair treatment 
at the hands of the party now in 
power, which twice within twenty 
months passed a bill carrying a duty 
of 29 per cent on wool, and whose 
platform specifically endorsed the bil} 
carrying a duty of 20 per cent on wool. 
The tariff bill now before you for con- 
sideration discriminates against the 
sheep man as against no other indi- 
vidual. It demands his immediate an- 
nihilation, not giving him the remotest 
opportunity to adjust his business to 
the changed conditions which your 
party promises to bring about. Prob- 
ably the situation is of greater serious- 
ness to the sheep industry than to 
nearly any other industry, for every 
pound of wool that has been produced 
during the past year, under the influ- 
ence of a high protective tariff, is now 
offered on the American market and it 
cannot be sold at prices which will pay 
the cost of production. The Demo- 
cratic bill as it passed the House 
places every product of the sheep in- 
dustry upon the free list, but the same 
bill imposes high duties on nearly ev- . 
erything used by this industry. Under 
the operation of the bill as now drawn 
the sheep industry of our country will 
be largely destroyed in the immediate 
future. Therefore, on behalf of a 
great national industry, built and fos- 
tered by protection, we appeal to your 
committee for a “square deal” to wool. 
Respectfully submitted, 
NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





RECEIPTS FROM FORESTS. 


While the law creating the national 
forests indicates that the prime pur- 
pose of their creation is the conserva- 
tion of timber, the conservation of 
grazing not being mentioned, the fact 
remains that grazing is returning 
about as much revenue as is being de- 
rived from the sale of timber. For 
the year 1912 the total receipt from 
grazing was $968,842.00 while the re- 
ceipts from the sale of timber amount- 
ed to $1,049,710.00. 
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A PERMANENT TARIFF COM- 
MISSION. 





The history of tariff legislation in 
the United States during the past twen- 
ty-three years may be thus summar- 
ized: 


McKinley Bill 1890 
Wilson-Gorman Bill 00... 1894 
Disaster Til ._____1897 
| ee 
‘eeetwood bill 1913 


That is to say, the fiscal system of 
the government has undergone a com- 
plete reorganization about every tour 
years and a half. Industry and busi- 
ness have hardly more than. succeeded 
in adjusting themselves to a set of 
conditions created by a given tariff 
act when they have been confronted 
with the necessity of adapting them- 
selves to an entirely new set of con- 
ditions. There has not been a 
national political campaign in the last 
forty or fifty years in which the 
tariff has not been a more or less vital 
issue, with the result that industrial 
enterprise has been kept in a state of 
continuous uncertainty. What manu- 
facturer or merchant recall a 
time when, a revision of the tariff 
having just been completed, he has 
been able to look forward with con- 
fident assurance to a prolonged period 
of freedom from further tariff changes? 

Will the new tariff bill change all 
this? What reason is there for hoping 
that its passage will mark the termina- 
tion of the tariff agitation which has 
kept industrial enterprise on _ the 
anxious seat for half a century? 

The truth is that there is no more 
promise of continuity in the country’s 
tariff policy today than there was 
upon the passage of the Payne bill, or 
any of its predecessors. And this, 
be it said, is intended as no reflection 
upon the intelligence displayed by the 
party now in power in the shaping of 
the schedules which will soon go into 
effect. What we have said would be 
true of any tariff revision prosecuted 
in the unscientific manner in which it 
has been carried through in the past. 
Freedom from a constant succession 
of harassing changes will come only 


can 
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when the country has the common 
sense to insist upon the establishment 
of a permanent tariff commission. 

Give us a permanent tariff commis- 
sion. Let that henceforth be the slo- 
gan of the business world.—Commer- 
cial Bulletin. 





THE TARIFF MAZE. 





The new tariff bill begins with acet- 
ic or pyroligneous acid, of which 
fifty-eight hundred dollars’ worth was 
imported last year, yielding the Gov- 
ernment fifteen hundred dollars of 
revenue; and that, comparatively 
speaking, is a very important item. 
Only one dollar of revenue was de- 
rived from sulphate of iron; but it is 
down there in the bill. Everything 
that ever was thought of is down 
there. The bill itself comprises some 
two hundred pages, and is accompan- 
ied by an official reference book of 
eight hundred pages. The cotton 
schedule alone covers in detail every 
minute variation of fabric known to 
man, 

Such is the literary effect of the 
government’s effort to 
thing that measure of special privilege 
that other beneficiaries special 
privilege would consent to. It would 
never do to “Dogskins, thirty 
per cent ad valorem,” because pro- 
tected manufacturers of fur coats 
wanted large dogskins cheap, while 
protected manufacturers of catskins 
wanted small dogskins dear—and both 
had a pull. Therefore the bill must 
read: “Dogskins, if more than two 
feet across, ten per cent ad valorem; 
if less than two feet across, sixty per 
cent ad valorem.” Horsehair could 
not go in lump because the packers 
did not want it to compete with cow- 
hair, while makers of dress-parade 
hats used it for plumage. So the bill 
must say: “Hair from the tail of a 
horse, fifteen per cent; hair from the 
body of a horse, fifty per cent.” 

This is the system that gives us a 
tariff bill two hundred pages long, and 
sO amazingly complex that no one 
expert can really understand all of it— 
a system so imbedded in American 


give every- 
of 


say. 
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business that the Democrats, while 
lowering duties, are forced to retain 
it. A genuine tariff-for-revenue bill 
could be written on three pages; but 
it will be a good while before we get 
around to that.—Saturday Evening 
Post. 





TO THE STATE AND COUNTY 
FAIRS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 





The American and Delaine-Merino 
Record Association, at their last an- 
nual meeting, January, 1913, made rul- 
ings to bring about a uniform exhibi- 
tion of Merino sheep, to govern all 
Merinos exhibited in Class A, B and C. 

The rule states that all Merino sheep 
exhibited in the three classes, known 
as A, B and C, must be sheared close 
and even on or after January Ist of the 
year exhibited; and lambs to be  eli- 
gible, must be dropped on or after Jan- 
uay Ist in the year exhibited, and 
placed on record as shown by certifi- 
cate of registration. 


The Ohio State Board of Agricul- 
ture approved these rules. They go 
into effect in 1913 at the Ohio State 
Fair, the largest exhibition in the 
United States. 


D. O. Lively, general manager of 
the Live Stock Department of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposition, 
approves the classification and rulings 
of the above-named association. 

Therefore we request every state and 
county fair, where these classes are ex- 
hibited, to accept and apply the same 
rulings. 

Respectfully, 


R. D. WILLIAMSON, Pres., 
Xenia, Ohio. 

S. M. CLEAVER, Sec’y, 
Delaware, Ohio. 





The Democrats placed a higher duty 
on one half the manufactures of wool 
than will ever be secured from a Repub- 
lican congress. 





The trust understands the Democratic 
tariff policy to be: “To him that already 
hath, more shall be given.” 
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Amencan Territory Versus Australian 
SOME INTERESTING COMPARISONS. Sy S. B. HOLLINGS, Bradford, England. 


HAVE received from the National 
Wool Growers’ Association nineteen 
representative fleeces of American 
grown wool, which I have carefully ex- 
amined, and it has been a real pleasure 
to do so. I have seen samples of United 
States wool before, but never whole 
fleeces, and after all one cannot really es- 
timate the quality and character of a 
fleece unless he sees it thrown on to the 
sorting board. . At this critical time in 
the history of the United States 
trade, the fleeces 


wool 
in question possess 
more than ordinary interest, for no doubt 
their supremacy will be challenged in the 
near future by large imports of similar 
quality wools grown not only in Austral- 
ia, but also South Africa. I dare say 
that a very keen fight will be waged be- 
tween foreign imports and domestic 
grown fleeces, but I would say with all 
the emphasis at my command that the 
present is not the time for a single Amer- 
ican sheep breeder to relinquish his flocks 
and it is to be hoped that every reader of 
this issue will manfully face conditions, 
and refuse to throw overboard the stock: 
which still is fashionable, and ever wiil 
be. 

these 
very useful 
stamp. All my life I have been connect- 
ed with the trade, and have gone to 
London wool sales for twenty-five 
years without a break, so should know 
a little. 

So far as quality is concerned, the 
fleeces in question are certainly very 
good, and contain the characteristics suit- 
able for producing first class fabrics. In 
England we are not familiar with the de- 
scriptions attached to wool in the United 
States, our denominations describing the 
quality or spinning count of wool. For 
instance, all fine wools are known as mer- 
inos, and then begins from 58’s down- 
wards a long range of crossbred quali- 
ties, whereas on your side wools are 
known as 3-8th blood, 1-2 blood and 1-4 
blood. These are somewhat unfamiliar 
terms to the writer, and I know the ter- 
ritory wools best by the count or quality. 


Let me say straight off that 


American fleeces are of a 


For instance, the Wyoming wools de- 
scribed as “extra heavy, fine and fine 
medium staple’ were all good 64’s, while 
3-8th blood staple was 56’s, ranging up 
to 60’s, and 1-4 blood staple about 48’s 
quality. Another thing which to my 
mind is a little misleading is the 1-2blood 
clothing (Wyoming) which ran up to 
60’s quality, and was indeed a very fine 
fleece when viewed from that standpoint. 
In this country 1-2bred wools are those 
produced by two distinct breeds, and 
when applied to New Zealand fleeces 
means the wool from a merino ewe and 
(say) a Lincoln sire. Such a fleece 
would be known as half-bred and its 
quality would range from 50’s to’56’s. 
I do not remember seeing a half-bred 
clothing wool that would scale 60’s. This 
(American fleece) really was a fine come- 
back fleece, but all the same it was of a 
very useful character. 

Among the Montana wools, the 1-2 
blood staple was 58’s quality, 1-4 blood 
staple 50’s, 3-8 blood staple 56’s, while 
fine and fine medium clothing was good 
64’s. 

The Idaho fleeces were very similar in 
quality to the previous ones, the fine and 
fine medium clothing being 64’s, al- 
though this fleece was a little coarse at 
the britch, 1-2 blood clothing was 58’s 
quality; 1-4 blood staple 48’s, and 3-8th 
blood staple 56’s. I am not so much con- 
cerned about the denomination of the 
staple, providing the raw material is 
right, and upon that score no fault can 
be found. 

Perhaps the reader will be most in- 
terested to know what are the different 
characteristics of Australian and New 
Zealand wools compared with their own 
sorts. Let me say that it will not be the 
quality of their competitors’ wools which 
American growers will have to fight, but 
rather the condition and clean yield. It 
is here whete the keenest struggle will 
obtain. Some of the best fine fleeces I 
have had under consideration would not 
give a clean yield of more than 38 to 39 
per cent, although the others would yield 
anywhere up to 45 per cent. Still many 


of the fleeces would not give at best 40 
per cent when scoured. Now, it is an 
exception among average New Zealand 
merino fleeces (60’s to 70’s quality) to 
find them giving below 44 per cent. I 
should say that the bulk will give them 
46 to 50 per cent clean yield, and if wool 
is going to be imported free into Ameri- 
ca, buyers will no longer be compelled 
to hunt for the very lightest conditioned 
greasy wools yielding up to 54 to 56 per 
cent, but will be able to buy what I call 
medium fleeces yielding from 45 to 50 
per cent. 

The American wools were very fatty 
and heavy in condition. It is here I 
think where they are a little wanting. The 
bulk of these territory wools were of the 
South African type, except those show- 
ing a quality from 48’s to 56’s. All the 
finer wools were very similar in style, 
condition and character to the heavier de- 
scriptions which come from South Af- 
rica. It would be a very good thing in- 
deed if the officials of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association had to get together 
a score representative samples of Aus- 
tralian merinos and exhibit them at the 
next National Convention, for they 
would be of great educational value. I 
am well aware that to grow these lighter 
conditioned wools will practically be an 
impossibility in the States, but all the 
same it would be an eye opener to many 
growers to see what is being produced in 
other parts of the world. 


Perhaps the matter in which the great- 
est improvement can be made is in the 
preparation of the wools for market. I 
certainly think that all the heavy britch 
should be removed and sold by itself. I 
am, well aware of the fact that some 
small farms where no more than a few 
hundred sheep are kept, it is useless to 
recommend a proper system of grading, 
but all thie same the heavy britch and 
“muck lumps” should be moved. ‘This 
should be done, the fleeces being rolled 
up in the ordinary way, and tied either 
with a neck band made from the fleece 
itself or else with paper twine. But I 
would like to suggest the advisability of 
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making the fleece as presentable as pos- 
sible to buyers, and there is nothing that 
drags dowm the value per pound so much 
as heavy muck lumps being attached to 
the fleece. 

The above are to me the points which 
arise out of a consideration of the fleeces 
named. As already said the wool is right 
enough when clean scoured, but the 
shrinkages are heavier than the bulk of 
the wools that are sold in London. It 
may surprise readers to know that New 
Zealand crossbreds this year are yielding 
up to 82 per cent, but the wools in ques- 
tion would give nothing near this. It is 
these light conditioned crossbreds which 
hitherto have commanded the most sup- 
port at the hands of American buyers, 
hence the reader will see how important 
it is to produce good, sound, and light 
conditioned fleeces from American pas- 
tures, but all the same it will be the good 
average merinos from Australia as well 
as the superior lines, together with the 
light conditioned crossbreds from New 
Zealand which will form the basis of 
competition in the future. 


4)» 


WOOL IN MICHIGAN. 


H. Walter, of Clarkston, Mich., 
writes under date of May 8th: In Oak- 
land county, our clip will not be over 
one-half of what it was last year and 
that was much below our average. The 
unsettled market and low prices on 
account of the tariff has given the sheep 
business in Michigan a black eye— 
and a bad one, too. Everybody seems 
to want to get out of the business. 
Even one of our best farmers, who had 
100 first-class ewes ready to lamb in 
30 days, got discouraged and sent them 
to slaughter. Buying is very slow, of- 
fers ranging from 16 to 18 cents for 
best medium. But farmers do not want 
to sell for less than 20 cents. 











SHEARING RATES. 





The West Australian Pastorial As- 
sociation has agreed upon a new shear- 
ing arrangement with the shearers. 
The new rates are fixed as follows: 

For shearing ordinary sheep $6.25 a 
hundred; for shearing rams $12.25 a 
hundred. 





AN INQUIRY. 





The following inquiry comes from 
Miles City, Montana: “I read your 
article on Technical Wool Terms with 
great interest. I am using Cotswold 
rams on merino ewes. Will that not 
give me a wool that will be called a 
half-blood ?” 


In answer to this the wool would 
theoretically be half-blood, but in the 
majority of cases it would grade low- 
er than this. Probably seventy per 
cent of the fleeces from the cross would 
grade three-eights blood in the Boston 
market. A small percentage of these 
fleeces would not grade higher than 
one-fourth blood and about an equal 
amount would grade as high as one- 
half blood. 


In grading wool there is no hard and 
fast rule by which the quality is meas- 
ured for naturally there must be some 
point when a fine distinction must be 
made to determine whether a wool be- 
longs in one class or another. That 
is, the difference between a very high 
quarter blood wool and a low three- 
eighths blood must be very slight and 
in such cases where the difference is 
slight the seller naturally places the 
wool in whichever class is the most 
valuable. 





WEIGHING FLEECES. 





With the prospects of rather low 
wool prices ahead, it is doubly import- 
ant that every wool grower should 
take pains to increase the yield of wool 
per sheep. Many growers have been 
devoting careful attention to each 
fleece at shearing time in order to eli- 
minate sheep that yield fleeces either 
low in weight or deficient in other re- 
spects. Much can be done in this di-; 
rection at the shearing shed. In every 
band of merino sheep there will be 
found a very wide range in the weight 
of fleeces as well as quality of wool. 
Where a band shears on an average 
seven and one-half pounds, sheep will 
be found shearing as low as_ four 
pounds while others will yield from 
ten to twelve pounds. In fact the 
writer has actually weighed the fleeces 
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and found a range of from four to over 
sixteen pounds in a band of ewes that 
average about eleven pounds. In some 


instances there are excuses for a ligh® 


fleece—such as sickness or untoward 
condition of some particular sheep dur- 
ing the year, but where these causes 
can be eliminated there is no excuse 


_ for keeping a ewe that does not yield 





a reasonable amount of wool—and 
wool of reasonably good staple at that. 
I have in mind some growers that have 
been weighing all their fleeces for some 
years and the results that have been 
accomplished are excellent. Of course 
just a blind weighing of the fleeces 
will not do as this would tend to eli- 
minate many fleeces that were light 
because of an absence of excess grease 
and dirt and would retain fleeces that 
were heavy because of such excess. 
What is most to be desired is the pro- 
duction of heavy fleeces of light 
shrinking wool. So therefore in con- 
nection with the scales an examination 
of each fleece should be made. 


While it would be desirable wher- 
ever possible to weigh the wool from 
all ewes, we anticipate that many 
breeders will think it too much trou- 
ble. In such cases, however, it will re- 
quire but little time to weigh all rams, 
fleeces and if light shearers are eli- 
minated we will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the lambs have been 
produced by rams possessing a right 
to transmit good shearing propensi- 
ties. Then again, a careful examina- 
tion of the fleece of each ram would 
reveal all the deficiency in the fleece 
and those possessing a short staple 
or other deficiencies may be detected 
and sent to the shambles. 


This matter is worthy of careful at® 


tention and much knowledge may be 
gained and wool production decidedly 
increased by close attention at shear- 
ing. 

The writer recalls weighing the 
fleeces from a large flock of merino 
stud rams and found the fleeces ranged 
from fourteen pounds to thirty-one and 


three-fourths pounds. All being one 


year’s growth on the same type of 
sheep kept on the same range. 
S. W. McCLURE. 
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BUSINESS STILL GOOD AND PROSPECTS INVITING 


= Bradford, May 17, 1913. 
To The National Wool Grower. 
During the past month various mat- 
ters of interest and importance have 
transpired in connection with the Eng- 
lish wool trade as it affects American 
sheep and wool interests, and it is a 
pleasure to know that the fight at 
Washington is being waged so vigor- 
ously. As I explain below, there is a 
growing impression here that free wool 
is in sight, the greatest cause of con- 
cern being the duties which will be 
placed upon partly and fully manu- 
factured textiles. There is general 
agreement that 35 per cent ad valorem 
duties on piece goods will mean a big 
thing to West Riding manufacturers, 
but can Yorkshire manufacturers cope 
with the increase of business? Mills 
are all busy, so where are the hands to 
be got or even the machinery to deal 
with a large increase of orders? The 
labor problem is acute and as far as 
one can see will become more so. 
Wages have risen considerably dur- 
ing the past year, and they look like 
advancing still further. Hence those 
on this side with the best interests of 
the United States at heart are longing 
to see either free wool or a small duty 
on the raw material, but increased du- 
ties on partly and fully manufactured 
textiles in order that American mills 
will be run full time. There is no 
reason whatever why every factory, 
both in England and the United States 
should not be run full time, for there 
is enough work for every spindle and 


loom. 

* The Sales in London. 

The end of the third series of Lon- 
don sales came last Wednesday week, 
the auctions having lasted something 
like a fortnight. More than ordinary 
interest was associated with them, 
which the reader will well understand 
in view of what has transpired in the 
world of politics, finance and com- 
merce. The series began on April 22 
and the opening was regarded as sat- 
isfactory. No doubt everyone felt dis- 


posed to put the best interpretation 
on the initial results, and the auc- 
tions were continued under generally 
favorable conditions. They were well 
attended, but the most singular fea- 
ture of all was the way the raw mate- 
rial sold. The whole trade came to 
Coleman street without really being in 
need of wool, yet the catalogues were 
cleared in a most commendable way, 
the demand being the most encourag- 
ing feature of the series. General sur- 
prise has been expressed at the steady 
absorption of the wool. Day after day 
large quantities were put before the 
trade, and yet the withdrawals have 
not been large. We could easily have 
seen a different state of affairs, but all 
alike have realized the importance of 
putting forth their best buying power, 
and lifting the wools available. One 
well-known Yorkshire buyer who dur- 
ing the vacation came home from Aus- 
tralia, said to the writer that no part 
of the trade can afford to let prices de- 
preciate, for if they do it will play 
havoc with the whole industry, and be 
the direct means of inflicting lasting 
injury to the market. That opinion is 
agreed to by all. The whole industry 
has reached a very critical time, manu- 
facturers both at home and on the con- 
tinent are just in the thick of showing 
for the spring of 1914, and the prices 
now fixed will be the ruling ones for 
the next season. If there 
“wobbly” market today it would “play 
the deuce” with things, consequently a 
big effort has been made to lift the 
wool catalogued. The home trade has 
done the lion’s share of the buying, 
and many Australian growers have to 
thank Yorkshire buyers for being the 
mainstay of the series, and “propping” 
the whole market. I am strongly in- 
clined to think that some Australian 
wool writers undervalue considerably 
the important part which the home 
trade plays in dealing with the Austra- 
lasian clip. Take away the West rid- 
ing trade and I venture to say that 
the wool _in- 


whole Australian 


were 2 


15 
dustry would fall like skit- 
tles. Both French and German buyers 


during the past fornight have repeated- 
ly praised Bradford buyers for saving 
a delicate situation, and be it said to 
the credit of Bradford topmakers es- 
pecially, they have bought with a will 
despite a slack market in Worstedopo- 
lis, and paid prices on a parity with 
the close of the March sales. I repeat 
that the home trade has come to the 
rescue, and done exceedingly well in 
shifting wool in face of adequate sup- 
plies at home. 


Where Prices Stand. 


The auctions began on a fairly firm 
basis, and contrary to the expectations 
of many, prices did not lose ground ex- 
cept in a few cases. Dealing first with 
merinos, these sold steadily from the 
very first. They can now be looked 
upon as being safe for some months to 
come, and I should not be surprised to 
see them slightly dearer in July, par- 
ticularly as the present difficulties in 
the Near East appear to be getting 
smoothed over. Though the demand 
for them was good, I cannot say that 
fine wools were any dearer than at the 
close of the March series. Good 
straight topmaking wools sold stead- 
ily, and even the better clips made 
prices which will stand looking at. The 
short, heavy, very fine wools lacked a 
little Continental support, and suffered 
in many cases to the extent of lc. The 
same must be said of New Zealand me- 
rinos. It will be remembered that ex- 
travagant prices were paid for these 
in March, up to 30c being made for 
wools giving no more than’ 46 to 47 
per cent clean yield. No doubt there 
were exceptional. circumstances at 
work in deciding those prices, conse- 
quently a little less had to be taken 
this series, the fall being generally a 
good cent per lb. What the trade 
wanted most was good super 60’s wool, 
and this was very scarce. Anything 
deep and shaity sold very freely, but 
this season there seems to be a surfeit 
of 64’s to 70’s wool, and these made 
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no more than they did in March. 
Scoured merinos moved _ steadily 
throughout the entire auctions. Very 


faulty carbonizing clothing skin wools 
did no better, in fact, I think they 
hardly did as well as in March. When 
we come to fine Sydney scoured pieces, 
bellies and locks, these were lc to 2c 
better than last series, largely on ac- 
count of their scarcity. France was 
rather quiet in jtaking merinos, the 
largest buying broker from Roubai 
having done very little indeed. Fair 
support was forthcoming from Ger- 
man and Belgian houses, but when all 
is. said and done, Bradford topmakers 
took the best share. Some fairly large 
quantities of second-hand lots were 
catalogued, and these were not always 
sold, due no doubt to high cost in the 
first instance. However, taking me- 
rinos on the whole, they mostly moved 
on a parity with March closing prices. 

Crossbreds were in very large sup- 
ply, and did better than the majority 
expected. What the market lacked dur- 
ing the past series was an active Con- 
tinental demand, and larger operations 
on American account. With the tariff 
being in a topsy turvy condition, 
America was entirely wanting as a 
wool buyer. Only two buyers repre- 
senting Boston firms were present in 
Coleman street, and both these are resi- 
dent on this side. France and Ger- 
many bought a few medium and coarse 
crossbreds, but 90 per cent of the 
wools had to be lifted by the home 
trade. Fine halfbreds mostly lost lc. 
No big figures were paid, 29c only be- 
ing made in one ortwo instances. Me- 
dium and coarse crossbreds naturally 
figured most prominently in the cata- 
logues, and here the buying strength 
of the trade was thoroughly tested. 
The series opened with values for these 
on a parity with the close of the March 
auctions, and they continued so to the 
end. Some have tried to make out 
that coarse descriptions appreciated lc, 
but I really could not see any advance 
whatever. No doubt some quoted a 
slightly hardening tendency in the hope 
of galvanizing Bradford and Germany 
into increased activity, but to be can- 
did, values did not advance on March 
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closing rates, and some good wools 
were obtained at reasonable prices. 

Scoured crossbreds sold steadily at 
firm values, and mostly made March 
rates. Slipes sold exceedingly well, 
due to their scarcity, and also to the 
fact that users in some cases were hard 
up for the wools. Half-bred lambs 
continued to move in the neighborhood 
of 33c, and considering that they were 
on the short side, they did very well; 
three-quarter bred, as well as Leices- 
ter and Lincoln lambs also made prices 
fully equal to March rates, but the 
most surprising thing of all was the 
tremendous demand for seconds and 
thirds, these easily making lc more 
than in March. The call for these 
wools was really wonderful. They 
were wanted mostly by the Dewsbury 
and district blanket trade, and some 
pretty stiff figures were paid. Tak- 
ing the series as a whole, the perform- 
ance was a creditable one. The final 
results will bear analysis, showing as 
they do that the trade still rests on a 
very firm foundation. 


Conditions in Consuming Centers. 

Looking briefly at the standing of 
things in consuming centers, it is still 
pleasing to be able to say that trade 
remains good in West Riding manu- 
facturing circles. Perhaps occasionally 
there is not the pressure there was, but 
on the whole mills are busy, and con- 
sumption remains large. Merinos are 
looked upon as being absolutely safe, 
a little doubt surrounding crossbreds. 
At the same time, the majority think 
that if we can get through this month 
without any setback, values for the 
latter will be safe. Buyers operated 
in Coleman street in the hope that the 
wool would be wanted later in the year 
either for local consumption, or re- 
sale to American users, who in time 
past have bought crossbred fleeces 
which have been skirted and recased. 
Nobody here knows what the new tar- 
iff is going to be, but those who know 
most about American politics are look- 
ing for free wool. I have discussed 
this question with probably the oldest 
United States buyer in Coleman street, 
who is also a native of the States, and 
he says no man knows for absolute cer- 
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tainty, but at the most, if there is r 
free wool, the duties will not be mo: 
than 10 to 15 per cent, which cann 
prevent a big trade being done in the 
raw material. What he fears most i 
that the duties on partly and full 
manufactured articles will be too low 
in which case it will be serious for 
American mills. However, time will 
decide that. In West Riding consum- 
ing areas, merinos are looked upon 
as being safe. Crossbreds are the 
dark horse, and it is the after effects 
of the long continued struggle in the 
Near West, which all through has been 
the bugbear to Bradford crossbred 
spinners, and which has handicapped 
consumption, and prevented natural 
developments. However, there has re- 
cently been more inquiry on the mar- 
ket than has been the case for some 
months. The prices of 64’s and 40's 
prepared tops are just the same as they 
were a month ago, and I do not think 
values will advance until there is a 
movement in Bradford, and a larger 
demand develops, particularly for 
crossbreds. The settlement of the 
troubles in the Near East would do 
the trade more good than anything 
else. Taking things on the whole, the 
general feeling favors a continuance 
of today’s rates, but as I have already 
said, what we want is a clear political 
outlook, cheaper money, and a settle- 
ment of the tariff question across the 
Atlantic, when both merino and cross- 
breds should look up. 


The English New Clip. 

As I write this we are just begin- 
ning with the English new clip. Up to 
a week ago incessant cold rains pre- 
vailed, but many Irish farmers washed 
their sheep ten days ago, and have 
begun to shear. It is rather remark- 
able that the Irish clip is always the 
earliest of any in the British Isles. 
Growers have very exalted ideas of 
what the new wool is going to be worth 
and some are talking about Lincoln 
hogs being worth 30c to 36c per Ib. 
The fact is, everybody is talking by 
the yard, and some of the views ex- 
pressed are ridiculous. It is all Amer- 
ica, America, America. It fills the 


eye of all country dealers and grow- 
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ers completely, and many are looking 
for the United States to wave a magic 
vand over the whole situation when 


Wool Growing in Australia 


By R. H. Harrowell. 
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new tariff becomes law, and are 
expecting to see your spinners and 
manufacturers come market 
I am afraid 
many firms are reckoning a little too 
fast, and counting the chickens before 
they are hatched. The opinion is grow- 


into the 
and pay “balloon prices.” 


ing that there is going to be free wool, 
though when the tariff will become 
It is all 
prognostication and anticipation. I am 
certain we are going to see the new 
clip cleaned up in a remarkable fash- 
ion, but one never knows what will 
actually take place. No doubt big fig- 
ures will be paid, at least 4 to 5 cents 
per lb. more than a year ago. Trade 
has been quieter during the last 
month in English descriptions simply 
because the wool has not been there 
to sell, but taking things on the whole 
there is every appearance of a healthy 
business. Current prices for leading 
descriptions of English wools are as 
follows: 


law, no one seems to know. 


Description | May 15 

of Staple. Quality.| d. 
Lincoln hogs ........... 36’s | 12% 
Lincoln wethers........32’s-36’s|12144—12™% 
Leicester hogs. ........ 40’s | 12% 
Leicester wethers..36’s-40’s| 12% 
Selected Kent tegs..44’s-46’s| 13% 
Sel’t’?d K wethers..40’s-44’s|_ 12% 


Se. blackf’d hogs.32’s | 9% 
Southdown tegs ....56’s-58’s|_ 15 
Southdown ewes.....56’s-58’s} 15 
Pick Shrop. hogs....46’s-50’s| 1434 
Pick Shrop. weth...46’s-50’s|_ 15 
Hamp. Down tegs..50’s , a. 


When estimating the profits to be 
obtained from sheep farming it is not 
sufficient to merely calculate the cost 
of producing the wool, but allowance 
must be made for mortality, which is 
a varying quantity in different coun- 
tries. Compared with countries like 
South Africa for instance, Australia 
is remarkably free from _ infectious 
stock diseases, in fact it may be truly 
stated that the mortality among sheep 
through disease is very small in the 
Commonwealth. Nevertheless we 
have a skeleton in the cupboard in the 


hardihood and they have also exer- 
cised a purifying influence on the land 
which in its turn has resulted in sweet 
nutritious herbage. 

Taking the difficulties Australian 
woolgrowers have to contend against 
in order of their importance, I would 
place them in the following manner. 
(1) Droughts, (2) Lack of railway 
communication, (3) Rabbits, (4) Land 
taxes, (5) Bush fires, (6) Maggot fly, 
(7) Labor troubles, (8) diseases. 

Referring again to droughts, during 
the intervals between their recurrence 














An Artesian Bore. 


way of recurring droughts, and, ac- 
cording to their duration and severity 








Supplying water for stock drinking purposes in Australia. 


woolgrowers generally enjoy splendid 
seasons which help materially to make 


7 D (0's | 14 our mortality list rises and falls. up the leeway caused by droughts. 
Oxford Shown tema. S0ho | 133% Therefore droughts may be quoted as Those not accustomed to the country 
Oxf’d Down ewes..50’s | 13% a strong setoff against our commun- would perhaps be inclined to think 





GOOD WORK. 


Mr. A. Nebeker of Laketown, Utah, 
has prepared and sent to Chairman 
Underwood a very valuable brief up- 
on the subject of the wool tariff. Mr. 
Nebeker argues from the standpoint 
of a “tariff for revenue” and clearly 
sets forth the reasons why wool is en- 
titled to its share of the tariff. We 
urge other wool growers to take this 
matter up with their Senators and 
Congressmen. 


ity from disease, but all the same 
droughts may be credited with far 
more healthy after effects than any 
epidemic or disease. 

Though droughts have caused the 
death of scores of millions of sheep 
since wool growing was started in 
Australia, it is safe to say that the 
Commonwealth would not have 
achieved her present position in wool 
production if it had not been for the 
liability to droughts. The periodical 
dry spells have demanded from nature 
grasses and herbage of exceptional 


that a good deal of the sting could be 
taken out of droughts if Australian 
pastoralists showed more resource in 
the way of preservation of fodder, or 
foresight in shifting stock. Now of 
course there are many localities where 
these provisions can be made. They 
are made, and are being made in an 
increasing number of instances. But 
many millions of our sheep are run 
on country where very little can be 
done in the way of providing against 
droughts. 


There is not nearly sufficient water 
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for irrigation, the rainfall may be far 
too late in the season to permit of 
cultivation and labor troubles and 
physical drawbacks in the way of tim- 
berber, etc., precents the cutting and 
storing of grass and_ herbage 
in times of plenty. It must also 
be borne in mind that droughts do 
not appear with sudden intensity. 
They envelop the land in a very in- 
sidious manner, and more often than 
not the woolgrower after months of 
hope deferred, realizes that the 
drought has got him. Despite the ex- 
periences of past years rain is always 
expected. Sometimes it comes quick- 
ly and relieves the situation but some- 
times the brazen sky remains the 
same for months at a time. The 
trouble is that in moderately good 
seasons the pastures make such head- 
way that the owner has hard work to 
keep them down. He therefore stocks 
his land as heavily as he can and if 
the season fails he feels the drought 
with full intensity. The grass gen- 
erally disappears, the sheep gradually 
lose condition, but still the owner 
hopes for rain. He is situated per- 
haps fifty or a hundred miles from a 
railway, perhaps twice that distance 
or more. His only means of reaching 
the railway is by driving his sheep 
along the stock routes. These are, 
as a rule very badly kept, and they 
fail in the way of pasture before the 
sheep runs do, so that the owner 
wakes up one morning and realizes 
the full force of his position. The 
rain he has been hoping for has not 
come, his sheep are at their last ex- 
tremity, and all escape to _ well 
grassed country has been cut off, be- 
cause the stock routes are as bare as 
an asphalt road. He cannot cart 
food to meet his traveling herds be- 
cause the teams cannot live on the 
routes. If he is fortunate enough to 
have edible trees on his place he will 
employ gangs of men lopping boughs 
so that the sheep can chew the leaves. 
As few of these nature trees, such as 
Kurrajong and myall, make good 
stock feed, but though starving stock 
will eat several other varities of gum 
leaves, they have a most astringent 


effect which necessitates them being 
supplied with epso msalts, treacle, 
etc. At lambing time men are em- 
ployed knocking the lambs on _ the 
head in order to save the ewes and 
others are engaged in skinning the 
sheep that have succumbed to starva- 
tion. It is a terrible time and _ the 
owner is powerless to do anything. 
Very few now buy feed, because once 
they start that if the drought con- 
tinues they put so much money into 
the sheep that it becomes al- 
most an _ absolute’ necessity to 
go on feeding. The cost is 
enouromus. During 1902 one firm 
jother firm spent over £100,000 on 
chaff for starving sheep. I know an- 
other firm who spent over £12,000 
during the first few months of last 
year and they thought they had come 
off very well. Of course sheep do 
not thrive on hay and straw or chaff. 
They just keep alive on such fodder, 
but that is about all. The best 
remedy for drought conditoins is to 
get the sheep to pasture in more fav- 
ored localities. AuStralia is a vast 
continent and the conditions are 
hardly ever uniform. It is very rare- 
ly that a drought is general. 

And this is 


come in. 


where the railways 
I placed railways next to 
droughts in importance because ef- 
fects of the latter could be very ma- 
terially mitigated if railways could be 
utilized by owners of starving stock. 
Of course in districts handy to rail- 
ways the rolling stock is taxed to its 
utmost shifting starving sheep and 
specially reduced rates are granted, 
but as I said before, thousands of our 
biggest sheep runs are cut off from 
railways during droughts by long dis- 
tances of devastated stock routes. 

If any one were to study the map 
of New South Wales, which contains 
nearly half the sheep of the Common- 
wealth, he would notice that all the 
railways converge on Sydney and he 
will easily realize how this affects the 
country in times of drought. More 
often than not the season is bad in 
the southwest but good in the north 
or northwest, or vice versa, but if 
stock have to be shifted from the 
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southwest to the northwest, they hav« 
to travel along two sides of a triangk 
as it were. There are no direct routes. 
through the southern and_ western 
lines being linked up by cross country 
lines. The consequence is starving 
stock have to travel vast distances 
and the rolling stock is thus occupied 
far longer than it need be and _ the 
service practically breaks down just 
when it is of vital importance to the 
country. Then, except within a 
radius of about forty miles of Sydney, 
the railway lines are all single tracks 
which means the continual tying up 
of trains and as mail and passenger 
trains are given precedence over stock 
trains the time occupied by trains 
loaded with starving stock is inhuman 
and exasperating. The lack of ade- 
quate railway construction is there- 
fore one of the principal setbacks to 
the woolgrowing industry because it 
gives so many woolgrowers no chance 
of mitigating the effects of droughts 
The railways are all state owned and 
it is impossible for the government 
to raise sufficient money to duplicate 
existing lines and build new. We 
are therefore tied to a _ stagnation 
policy. 

Now to give some idea of what 
droughts have done to the woolgrow- 
ing industry I need only quote New 
Wales figures. The high 
mark of that  state’s sheep pop- 
ulation was reached in 1891 when the 
number totaled close on 62,000,000. 
But a drought set in a few months 
after and the mortality list went up. 
In 1895 the sheep were reduced to 
47,000,000 and by 1900 they were 
down to 40,000,00. The seasons con- 
tinued bad culminating in the 1902 
drought which reduced the sheep in 
New South Wales to 26,000,000. Thus 
in eleven years the sheep in that state 
decreased no less than 36,000,000 ow- 
ing to droughts. Since that disas- 
trous year there has been a_ steady 
but slow increase up to 1907 when the 
number went back to 1,000,000. In 
1909 they had increased again to 46,- 
000,000 but the next year showed an- 
other decline of 1,000,000. In 1911 
there were 45,032,022 but the  of- 
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ficial estimate of the number of sheep 
in the state at the end of 1912 is 37,- 
383,256, a serious decline on the previ- 
ous year. This great loss has been 
to a large extent compensated for by 
but 
only have the grown sheep in the 
states decreased to the extent above 
mentioned, but there must be added 
the loss of the natural increase to be 
expected from the number of ewes in 


the increased wool values, not 


the state the previous year. 





FIXING THE SOUTH. 


For the past ten years the Demo- 
cratic party has been accusing the Re- 
publicans of looking after special in- 
terests. Especially has this charge 
been made against the various pro- 
tective tariff laws. However, if one 
reads carefully the new Democratic 
bill, he comes across as much special 
privilege as there was in the Repub- 
lican measures, 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi have built up a very thriving 
rice industry under the protective tar- 
iff, and rice growing cannot prosper 
in this country without protection. 
Therefore, because rice is grown in 
the South, the Democrats have placed 
a duty of 48 cents a bushel on it. This, 
of course, means that no rice can be 
imported into this country, and the 
Southerner, as a reward for having 
voted the Democratic ticket, will now 
be allowed to charge whatever the con- 
sumer can stand for his rice. Unfortu- 
nately, the consumers the 
North and the West. 

Also the South is engaged in raising 
cotton, and therefore, 
privilege must go to 
growers. 

Section 290 places a duty on bags 
made of jute suitable for holding grain 
or wool of 25 per cent ad valorem. 
However, Section 416 of the same bill 
places “Bagging for cotton, gunny 
cloth and similar fabrics suitable for 
covering coton, composed of single 
yarns made of jute or tow, not exceed- 
ing 16 threads to the square inch and 
weighing not less than 15 ounces per 
square yard” on the free list. You see 


live in 


some 
these 


special 
cotton 
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this section has been carefully drawn, 
so that bags or bagging for wool or 
grain could not be imported free, for 
both grain and wool sacks contain 
more than 16 threads to the square 
inch, and weigh less than 15 ounces 
per square yard. Therefore, they will 
be dutiable at 25 per @ent under Sec- 
tion 290 of the tariff act. 

Then, in arranging the duty on cot- 
ton goods, the duties have been made 
high enough to fully protect the kind 
of gods manufactured in the South, 
but too low to fully protect all the 
finer grades made in the North. 


Practically every product of the 
South is carefully protected in the 
Democratic tariff bill. If we could 


only get the Southerners interested in 
the wool growing, there would never 
be any more difficulty in securing a 
high tariff on wool. 





FOOLING THE PEOPLE. 


The new Democratic tariff bill, Sec- 
tion 130, says penknives, pocket 
knives, clasp knives, pruning knives 
and razors, if valued at not more than 
$1.00 per dozen, the duty is to be 35 
per cent ad valorem. If valued at 
more than $1.00 per dozen, the duty 
is 55 per cent ad valorem. Everybody 
knows that there is not any knife that 
is worth anything that is valuel at less 
than $1.00 per dozen, and how much 
more honorable it would have been, 
since the Democrats wanted a high 
duty on knives and cutlery, to state 
specifically that the duty should be 55 
per cent ad valorem. This is exactly 
the duty that is placed on these arti- 
cles, but they have done it in such a 
way as to fool the innocent into a be- 
lief that on some knives, the duty is 
only 35 per cent. 

Then again, they have placed a duty 
on muzzle-loading and 
rifles of 15 per cent ad valorem, but 
on breech-loading shotguns and 
rifles—the only kind that is now 
made—the duty is 35 per cent ad val- 
orem. Of course, this arrangement 
will permit some stump speaker to as- 
sert that the duty on shotguns and 
rifles has been reduced to 15 per cent, 


shotguns, 
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but nobody has made any of this kind 
of firearms for the last quarter of a 
century. Probably, however, the 
Ways and Means committee ‘has not 
been informed of this fact. 

One of the greatest trusts in Ameri- 
ca is the automobile trust.- But, the 
automobile makers are heavy adver- 
tisers in the magazines and newspa- 
pers, and therefore, papers and mag- 
azines are distinctly interested in see- 
ing high protection for automobiles. 
The party now in power has a pro- 
found regard for these magazines as 
it is they who have engendered much 
of the ill feeling toward protective 
tariff. Now, the new tariff bill places 
a duty on finished automobiles of 45 
per cent, but on parts of automobiles, 
the duty is only 20 per cent. Of course, 
if you bought an automobile to use, 
you would have to buy the finished 
machine which would bear a 45 per 
cent duty, but the automobile maker 
can import the parts of an automobile 
for 20 per cent, and put them togeth- 
er in this country, and have a protec- 
tion on the finished product of 45 per 
cent. This is the way the consumer 
has been looked after. 





AN EXCELLENT MEDIUM. 


Just as the February issue of the 
National Wool Grower went to press a 
gentleman came to this office and in- 
serted a small advertisement in that 
paper, asking for parties to handle 
some Hampshire sheep on shares. This 
gentleman advises that within . two 
after the paper was issued, 
arrangements had been. made _ for 
handling the sheep and that up to the 
present time he has had twenty-two in- 
quiries from interested parties. 


days 





We invite the attention of our read- 
ers to the able criticism of American 
wool which appears in this issue from 
the pen of a very expert English wool 
man. 





There is just the same reason for a 
duty upon wool that there is for fire 
insurance on your barn or hay stack. 
A wool duty is the nation’s insurance 
against a wool panic. 





CROSS BREEDING. 


We have had so many inquiries 
about Correidale sheep that we here 
submit a brief statement about the 
breed that appeared in the Pastoralist 
Review from the pen of a prominent 
Australian sheep breeder: 


“Before making any remarks on the 
subject I will point out the various 
crosses between the Merino and Long- 
wool breeds, and the terms by which 
they are denoted in New Zealand. 
The first cross between a Merino and 
pure Longwool is known as the half- 
bred, a cross between a Merino and 
a halfbred is a quarter-back, a cross 
between a halfbred and a pure Long- 
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quarter-back lines, although Aus- 
tralian breeders claim to be success- 
ful with a similar cross, now known 
as the “Ideal.” Experiments between 
the halfbred and comeback were also 
doomed to failure on account of the 
nondescript character of the latter. 


“It was soon decided by the early 
searchers after the dual purpose sheep 
that the only method by which they 
could hope for success was the in- 
breeding of carefully-bred first cross 
or halfbred sheep. So nearly forty 
years ago such men as the late James 
Stringfellow, together with Mr. John 
Little, of Corriedale, and Mr. Orbell, 
of the Levels, started breeding what 
were then known as inbred halfbred 

















A Corriedale Ram 


wool is a three-quarter-bred, a cross 
between a three-quarter-bred and a 
pure Longwool is_ simply 
crossbred, and is the most common 
class of crossbred at present raised in 
New Zealand. A cross between a 
Merino and the three-quarter-breds or 
crossbreds is a comeback, and is a 
very different kind of sheep to the 
cross described as a 


called a 


quarter-back. 
Now, the description of these various 
crosses, with their preponderance of 
either Merino or Longwool 
shows some of the difficulties which 
the New Zealand breeders of Corrie- 
dale sheep had to contend with in the 
early days of the breed. It was found 
impossible to maintain a breed on 


blood, 


sheep by using first cross Lincoln- 
Merino rams on first cross Lincoln- 
Merino ewes, and then line-breeding 
the progeny, a method still incorrectly 
described as inbreeding. However, at 
this period supplies of Merino ewes 
were plentiful, and the first cross be- 
tween them and the various breeds of 
Longwool rams provided farmers and 
runholders with all the halfbred sheep 
they required, so that for the first 
twenty years the breeders of inbred 
halfbreds, as they were still called, 
had a very limited market for their 
rams, and a most unwarranted preju- 
dice against the new breed was kept 
fostered by rival breeders throughout 
the country. 


Fortunately, however, 
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the breed was in the hands of men 
whose -natural ability and judgment 
in selection, classing, and culling 
forced their sheep on the public notice, 
and later on, assisted by other breed- 
ers, such as Messrs. Campbell and 
Sons, Ensors, Greenwoods, Tanner, 
and many others, they obtained reluct- 
ant admission to competition at va- 
rious agricultural and pastoral shows, 
first under the heading of inbred half- 
breds inbred for five generations, and 
later on under the name of Corrie- 
dales, a name selected by the owners 
of established flocks after a property 
of the name, where one of the original 
founders of the breed carried out his 
first experiments. Latterly as_ the 
large estates and stations were subdi- 
vided for closer settlement, and the 
enhanced values of land prohibited the 
breeding of such slow-maturing sheep 
as the Merino, farmers and runholders 
were faced with the problem of how 
and where to obtain the supplies of 
well- 
established fat lamb trade demanded. 
Then thoughtful men turned their at- 
tention to the carefully-bred Corrie- 
dales, with the result that the breed 
came into favor by leaps and bounds 
during the past eight or ten years, 
and now bids fair to become the most 
popular farmers’ sheep in the Domin- 
ion. 


halfbred ewes which the now 


“To anyone wishing to start a half- 
bred flock with a view of maintaining 
it, I would say proceed as Mr. Bur- 
bury has done with the one class of 
first-cross rams until the flock shows 
enough evenness and type to allow 
of the use of selected ram lambs bred 
in the flock, or else take the short cut 
and less trouble by using well-bred 
Corriedale rams on first-class ewes, 
but for the first few years the rams 
will need to be drawn from the same 
line of blood, though this does not 
mean the same flock, as several flocks 
in New Zealand are descended from 
the oldest flocks, and are quite equal 


to the parent flock. For instance, the 


flock of Mr. B. F. Whitney, Waimate, 
Canterbury, is an offshoot of the well- 
known Stringfellow Corriedales, and 
the wool of this flock has sold as high 
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as 16%4d. in the grease. The Moeraki 
Hakateramea flocks, both first- 
class, are descendants of the original 
Levels flock. These have all orig- 
inated from Lincoln-Merino blood. 
Then the well known flock of Mr. En- 


and 


sors Corriedales originated trom 
Leicester-eMrino blood in much 
the same way as Mr. _ Bur- 
bury is breeding now, but without 


contiuing the first-cross rams. Rams 
from any of the carefully-bred Cor- 
riedale flocks will give an evenness of 
type to their progeny that is not ob- 
tainable from the use of ordinary first- 
cross rams, otherwise it would be 
a flock of 
Corriedale sheep than experience has 
shown it to be. 


much easier to establish 


It is a pity the lead- 


ing shows of Australia will not give 
classes for Corriedale sheep, as they 
fill the bill for the farmer of a dual 


purpose sheep in much the same way 
as the dual purpose cow has become 
the ideal of the dairyman. I am so 
satisfied with the from the 
Corriedale flock I brought over from 
New Zealand that I intend to make 
the whole of the station flock a Cor- 
riedale one as soon as possible. I hope 


results 


some other breeders will give their 
views on the subject.” 





NEW WOOL SHORTAGE. 


Under date of February 27th. Lon- 
don wool dealers reported a decided 
shortage in the wool clip of both Ar- 
gentine and Uruguay. The Argentine 
clip is said to be from 60,000 to 80,000 
bales short of last year and Uruguay 
15,000 bales short. As South Ameri- 
can wool bales weigh from 800 to 1,200 
pounds each, this means a shortage of 
around 85,000,000 pounds of wool. 

The shortage in Australia is now ad- 
mitted to be about 300,000 bales and 
as Australia bales average around 385 
pounds in weight, it means a shortage 
from of at least 120,000,000 pounds to 
which must be added 20,000,000 pounds 
to cover the reduction in weight of 
bales actualy produced. Therefore, in 
these two countries we see a short- 


age of wool of about 225,000,000 
pounds. 
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THE RESULT OF 
FREE WOOL IN ’94. 


In behalf of the wool growers of 
this part of the state I am writing to 
advise you of some of the conditions 
.hat come to the industry as a result 
of the Democratic party’s free wool 
policy of the Cleveland administration, 
and | respectfully ask that you cause 
to be made known to every Democra- 
tic member of congress these facts, 
and I feel that it should be empha- 
sized to them that the stock growers, 
ranches and farmers of this part of the 
well remember that the re- 
sponsibility 


country 
these unfavor- 
all 
the mistaken policy of the Democratic 
relative to tariff and that 
these people generally predict at this 

that if and 


low tariff policy now being advocated 


for 


able conditions was charged to 


party the 


time the free wool 
by the leaders of the Democratic party 
are permitted to be written into law 
their industries will suffer practically 
as much as they did during the Cleve- 
land panic, that the live stock busi- 
ness will be very nearly ruined and 
the farming business set back many 
years. 

During the spring of the first year 
of President Cleveland’s second term 
(1893) the writer sold for seven and 
one-quarter cents per pound the wool 
from flocks whose clip the year be- 
fore had sold for seventeen and one- 
half A year later the 
from the same outfit sold for less than 


cents. wool 
8 cents and the wool from the same 
outfit during McKinley’s administra- 
tion sold as high as 18 cents with no 
material change in the grade of the 
sheep. 

In 1894, sheep, such as had sold 
during President Harrison’s adminis- 
tration for $4.25 per head sold around 
$1.20, and the wool from one splen- 
did outfit of sheep was consigned on 
the advance of five 
cents per pound and the commission 
rendered a drawback bill 
against the wool grower for some- 
thing over $200.00. The 
this same outfit prior to 


payment of an 
houses 


wool from 


sold the 
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Cleveland panic for 17 cents and 18 
cents per pound and sold during Mc- 
Kinley’s and Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion for 12 to 24 cents per pound. A 
personal acquaintance who was a thor- 
ough stoek man, invested $40,000.00 
of his own money in sheep prior to 
Cleveland’s second election and during 
Cleveland’s second term was unable to 
borrow $3,500, offering the entire out- 
fit as security; he was a man of zood 
business ability and splendid reéputa- 
tion, but the ; 


> 2 
ieep” mG 


a the ®.,- 
500 was as skeptical as to the — 
of the business as was. the 
and demande iy 
with the result that the owner 
shipped to the markets 


his friends and 
had “no money to loan oi 
the man to whom he ow 
sheep 


money lenders 


ment, 
12 carloads 
of his best sheep in order to rais 

this $3,500. He had paid four to fou1 
fifty per head for about two 
years before, and they netted him just 
$1.25 each on the Omaha market. 


them 


When the market began to drop as 
a result of the prospects that Cleve- 
land would be elected in "92, an ac- 
quaintance of mine refused 17 cents 
stored it at home, 
He was glad to take 8 cents for this 
1894. 
invested the savings of a life time in 


for his wool and 


wool in Many a man who had 
the sheep business and finding him- 
self more or less in debt at the time 
election, lost 
everything he had during the Cleve- 


of Cleveland’s second 
land panic, and we have in our em- 
ploy today men who were considered 
well to do prior to the disastrous ef- 
fects of the Democratic free trade pol- 
icy as applied during President Cleve- 
Not the least 
serious to be considered in this con- 
nection, is fact that land recla- 
farm improving were 

dead_ standstill, from 
which it did not recover for a good 
many years after the close of Cleve- 
land’s second term in office. 


land’s second term. 


the 
mation and 


brought to a 


This intermountain district is es- 
sentially a live stock country and the 
farmers depend largely upon the 


stock men for a market for their farm 
products, and with the stock men in 
there is but little left to 


the “blues” 
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encourage the farmer to produce crops 
at all and much less to encourage any 
one to undertake new reclan:ation. 
There is without a doubt much truth 
in the statement that during the panic 
fcllowing Cleveland’s second election 
stock growers supplied the American 
peop'e with much wooi and meats far 
below the actual cost of production 
and that there was much more money 
lost by them than has been regained 
during the few prosperous years that 
have ‘followed even in spite of the eter- 
nal tariff agitation kept up by the ra- 
cical free trade advocates of the Dem- 
ocratic party. 
Yours very truly, 
J. D. NOBLITT. 
Cokeville, Wyo. 
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WHAT FREE WOOL 
DID IN WASHINGTON. 








Peter McGregor, president of the 
McGregor Land and Live Stock Com- 
pany, operating at Hooper, Washing- 
ton, and F. M. Rothrock, president of 
the Rothrock Land and Live Stock 
Company, operating at Ellensburg, 
Washington, two of the biggest woo) 
growing concerns in the state of 
Washington, foresee in the free wool 
schedule proposed by the Democrats 
in congress, a repetition of the years 
of 1894 and 1895, when wool growers 
went broke all over the country and 
mutton was a drug on the market. 

In the following statement, Mr. Mc- 
Gregor and Mr. Rothrock summed up 
the wool situation: 

“In 1892 we sold our wool in the 
grease at from 12 to 15 cents a 
pound. Ewes and lambs were bring- 
ing $2.25 a head and fat wethers, 
sheared, were bringing $3.50 a head. 
These prices netted the wool grower 
a reasonable profit, the same as any 
other business man would expect to 
earn in an investment of 
amount. 

“In 1894, the Democrats passed the 
free wool bill. That year we got 
only from five to seven cents a pound 
for our wool in the grease and lambs 
and ewes were unsalable. The mar- 
ket was flooded with.mutton and fat 


similar 
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wethers, with the wool on, brought 
only $2.00 a head, which was equal 
to about $1.25 to $1.50 a head, sheared. 

“Tt not only took all the profits out 
of the business, but wool growers op- 
erated absolutely at a loss. Sheep 
men were going broke all over the 
country and those who did weather 
the storm until the wool tariff was re- 
stored after McKinley’s election were 
carried by the banks. The McGregor 
company was forced to let out most of 
its herders, the officers of the com- 
pany themselves doing the herding 
and this, although the wages of the 
herders had dropped from $40.00 to 
$25.00 a month. 

“A reversion to free 
would be disastrous. We are getting 
12 to 18 cents a pound for wool in 
the grease; $2.75 a head for ewes and 
lambs and from $4.00 to $4.50 a head 
for fat wethers. 

“These prices are slightly higher 
than existed in 1892, but conditions 
are so different that the profits today 
at these prices are less than were the 
profits in 1892. In 1892, for example, 
wool growers had free range. That is 
all gone. We must either own ‘or 
lease our ranges. Herders get from 
$45.00 to $60.00 a month and the cost 
of feeding our men has doubled. 

“The duty on wool is 11 cents a 
pound in the grease. It is easy to see 
what free wool would mean to this 
industry. 

“Free wool would put us into direct 
competition with the peon labor of 
Argentine and with the wool growers 
of Australia, where they have cheap 
labor and open ranges the year 
through. Australia can ship to New 
York cheaper than the Western wool 
growers of this country can.” 


wool today 
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NEW WOOLEN MILLS. 








It is reported that large woolen 
mills are now being erected at Gee- 
long, Australia, that will give a floor 
space of three acres. These mills will 
be known as the Federal Woolen Mills 
and are destined to work a revolution 
in the manufacturing of wool in the 
country where it is produced. 
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ILLINOIS SHEEP FEEDING 
EXPERIMENT. 





The Illinois Experiment Station has 
recently closed an 84-day feeding tes 
with western yearling wethers. Th: 
object of this experiment was to de 
termine the value of different rough 
ages in fattening sheep. Various dry 
rations were supplemented with silage 
but it was not fed as the sole rough- 
age in any case. Eight lots of 15 
sheep each received rations as follows: 

Lot 1—Shelled corn, alfalfa. 

Lot 2—Shelled corn, alfalfa, corn 
silage. 

Lot 3—Shelled corn, 
corn silage. 

Lot 4—Shelled corn, corn stover, 

Lot 5—Shelled corn, corn stover. 
linseed oil meal. 

Lot 6—Shelled corn, oat straw, corn 
silage. 

Lot 7—Shelled corn, oat straw, lin- 
seed oil meal. 

Lot 8—Shelled corn, oat straw. 


For making gains the lot receiving 
shelled corn and alfalfa and the one 
receiving shelled corn, alfalfa and sil- 
age were superior to any others, but 
these gains were made at a cost per 
pound exceeding that of any other lots 
except those receiving corn oil meal 
and oat straw and corn and oat straw. 
Corn and oat straw made a very poor 
ration. At the end of the feeding pe- 
riod the animals receiving this ration 
were, for the most part, inferior in 
market condition. ~The adding of lin- 
seed oil meal did not pay. Silage add- 
ed to the shelled corn and oat straw 
ration gave a market finish practically 
equal to that where alfalfa was used. 
Oat straw supplemented with silage 
made a slightly beter combination 
than corn stover and silage both in 
extent and cost of gains. To the feed- 
er with a silo, this has a very prac- 
tical significance for the following rea- 
sons: (1) Oat straw is more conven- 
ient to handle both in feeding and in 
the manure; (2) Corn stover requires 
a large amount of labor in cutting up 
at practically the same time silage is 
made. However, when silage is not 
available, corn  stover 


corn stover, 


is a_ better 
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oughage to use with shelled corn than 
at straw. Corn stover and silage 
were far superior to corn stover alone, 
which would seem to indicate that the 
succulence of the corn plant in the 
form of silage makes a very valuable 
addition to the ration. Reports com- 
ing to this station the past season 
show that when silage is available, 
feeders are inclined to feed large 
amounts of it. In many cases it would 


valuable ration in fattening sheep and 
lambs when judiciously fed. In no 
case was it fed in what might be called 
large quantities, for the reason that it 
was not possible to get the sheep to 
consume a large amount of it. It would 
seem that the capacity of various 
bands of sheep for silage varies widely 
from results obtained previously. In 
an experiment with lambs it was 
found that when silage formed all the 


The following tabulation presents the chief items of interest in “connection with the 
experiment 
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Lot 1—Sold for $8.30 per cwt. in Chicago 
Shelled corn ..| 1.28 | 0.30 | 2.52 | 6.66c 3.82 1.98 | 5.78 | 7.784 | 1.95 
Alfalfa hay ...| 1.33 | | | | | | 
Lot 2—Sold for $8.30 per cwt. in Chicago. 
Shelled corn ..} 1.13 | | | | | | | 
Corn silage ...| 1.57 0.294 24.7 6.41¢ 3.82 | 1.85 5.68 | 7.623 | 1.93 
Alfalfa hay ...| 1.00 | | | | | | | 
Lot 3—Sold for $8.30 per cwt. in Chicago. 
Shelled corn 1.12 | 0.251 | 21.2 | 539¢ | 3.82 | 1.38 | 5.20 | 7.470 | 2.26 
Corn silage 1.57 | | | 
Corn stover ...| 2.28 | | : | | 
Lot 4—Sold for $8. 30 per cwt. in Chicago, 
Shelled corn 1.18 | | | | 
Linseed oil meal 1.27 | 0.252 | 21.3 567c | 3.82 | 1.43 | 5.26 | 7.38 | 2.12 
Corn stover ...| 2.73 | | 
Lot 5—Sold for $8.30 per cwt. in Chicago. 
Shelled corn 1.28 | 0.211 177 | Gh6e | 3.82 | 1.29 | BAB | ‘TIES | 299 
Corn stover ...| 2.73 | | | | | | 
Lot 6—Sold for $8. 30 per cut. in Chicago. 
Shelled corn ..| 1.20 | | | | | | | 
Corn silage ..| 1.60 | 0.262 22.0 | 5.09c 3.82 1.33 5.156 | 7.43 | 2.274 
Oat straw ....| .97 | | | | | | | | 
Lot 7—Sold for $8.10 per cwt. in Chicago. 
Shelled corn ..| 1.17 | | [ | | | | 
Linseed oil meal) 0.127 | 0.194] 16.3 83¢ 3.82 1.32 | 5.151 | 685 | 1.69 
Oat straw ..... 1.19 | | | | | | 
Lot 8—Sold for $7.75 per cwt. in Chicago. 
Shelled corn ..| 1.11 | 0.152 12.7 | 692c 3.82 | 109 | 4915 | 6.276 | 1.25 
Oat straw ..... }. BO. | | | } | | 











Corn was valued at 41c per bushel, which was the average market price for the time 
the sheep wete on feed. The remaining feeds used were valued as follows, per ton: Lin- 
seed oil meal, $36.00; alfalfa hay, $16.00; corn silage, $3.25; corn stover, $2.50; oat straw, 
$4.00. The comparative low value placed on corn stover accounts for the large profit on 
those lots where it was fed. Compared with the values placed on the other feeds its 
value is probably too low. 

The estimated value at home was made by deducting the shrink and marketing 
expenses. 





seem that it is often given in too large roughage, the rate of gain was not 
amounts, quite frequently it being the equal to what it was when clover hay 
only roughage fed. In other cases, was fed with the silage and further- 
silage of a poor quality was given or more, the lambs were harder to keep 
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frozen silage was being fed, while in 
some cases none of the above reasons 
seemed to explain the trouble, nor 
were there any indications to show 
carelessness in feeding it or that it 
really was the cause of the trouble. 
Results here show that silage is a 


on feed. 

If the results with yearlings, as re- 
viewed above, will apply to sheep and 
lambs, there are cheap roughages on 
nearly every corn belt farm which can 
be efficiently used in the process of 
fattening. These results offer a great 
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deal of encouragement to the sheep 
feeder with a silo, not only when his 
clover and alfalfa crops have failed, 
but always, in making use of such 
cheap products as out straw. 
(Signed) W. C. COFFEY, 
V. A. PLACE, 
Illinois Experiment Station. 





LAMB FEEDING EXPERIMENT 

IN IDAHO; USING NATIVE 

FEEDS. - 

We recently completed at our Cald- 
well Station, in the southern part of 
the state, an experiment in the feed- 
ing of 513 lambs for market. No at- 
tempt was made to test out the value 
of the different breeds or crosses, but 
the things sought for were the feasi- 
bility of using Idaho grown grains for 
the feeding of lambs, the possibilities 
of feeding profitably second grade 
lambs which come from the range 
rather late in the fall and the possi- 
bilities of profitably marketing the 
large quantities of alfalfa hay grown 
in the southern part of the state 
through the lambs. We fed the lambs 
out of doors with absolutely no shel- 
ter, using straw for bedding and hur- 
dles to form the enclosure and bed- 
grounds. They ate their hay by reach- 
ing through openings in the hurdles 
and their grain in a separate lot from 
troughs made especially for the pur- 
pose. 

The lambs were purchased in Oc- 
tober of Scott Anderson of Boise, and 
driven overland from his range north 
of the city to the University Sub-sta- 
tion farm at Caldwell. They consisted 
of high-grade Lincolns, Cotswolds and 
Shropshires, and a considerable percen- 
tage carried a predominance of Me- 
rino blood. The initial weight was 
66.7 pounds per head. When weighed 
at the Station farm before shipment 
to Tacoma the average weight was 
105.5 pounds. 

We had several conditions to con- 
tend with that ordinarily do not 
bother the farmer. In the first place, 
we had no corrals when the lambs 
were first placed on the farm, and 
three head were lost from coyotes. 
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In the second place, a large engine 
had to be used for pumping water and 
entailed a $77.00. 
In the third place, on account of com- 
bining the work of the Station tarm 
and the lamb feeding $90.00 for extra 
labor had to be charged against the 


gasoline cost of 


lambs. Finally the lambs were shipped 
rather late, during rather warm weath- 
er, and due to various causes, ten head 
were lost in delivering them to Ta- 
coma, After taking into account all 
of these things, we made a net profit 
of about fifty cents per lamb, and by 
marketing the hay through the lambs 
secured $8.50 per ton for the hay. 
Without charging gasoline and extra 
labor the net profit per 
eighty cents and the alfalfa brought 
$10.70 per ton. These figures are ap- 
proximate because I have not as yet 


lamb was 


had time to carefully check results. 

divided into two 
lots with an equal number of lambs 
in each lot. One lot was fed alfalfa 
hay with a grain ration of three parts 
barley to one part oats and the other 
lot was fed alfalfa hay with a ration 
of three parts wheat and one part oats. 


The lambs were 


We found no loss from feeding the 
wheat, contrary to the predictions of 
During a feeding 
period of 120 days the wheat fed lambs 
gained two and 
per head more than the barley fed 
lambs. The buyers of the Carsten 
Packing Company of Tacoma stated 
that they considered the 
splendid condition, and the grain finish 
secured by feeding small grains en- 
tirely satisfactory for the market. A 
further fact must be taken into consid- 
eration and that is that the lambs were 
not what would be considered a prime 
bunch, but were seconds after the 
more uniform and fatter ones had al- 
ready been shipped to market. 


some sheep men. 


two-thirds pounds 


lambs in 


A bulletin giving these facts in de- 
tail will be ready for distribution 
early in the summer. 

E, J. IDDINGS, 
Animal Husbandman, 
Idaho Experiment Station. 





How many new subscribers did you 
get last month? 
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TYING WOOL. 

The following inquiry comes from 
Chama, New Mexico. “I would be 
pleased to have you tell me as to the 
best way to put up wool. Does it 
pay to tie the fleeces? We tie noth- 
ing here. Are seven foot sacks the 
best? The people here have been 
grading up their sheep for the past ten 
years and still the wool is graded the 
same when it is sold.” 

Replying to this inqury we are frank 
to confess that we did not know that 
any considerable quantity of Western 
wool was sacked untied. Undoubt- 
edly wool that is properly tied with 
the proper kind of twine is worth from 
one-half to one cent per pound more 
than wool that is not tied. Of course 
English fleeces are not generally tied 
with twine, but the English have a 
system of rolling up the neck wool and 
thus tying the fleece with this long 
roll of wool. Of course this could 
only be done in small flocks and where 
long coarse wool was being handled. 
If the people in your district are doing 
this and do it properly, there would 
be no object in using string. How- 
ever, I take it that this is not done and 
that your fleeces are merely rolled up 
and sent to the sack without 
string. When such wool reaches 
Boston the sacks are opened and an 
effort made to grade the wool. This 
means that each fleece must be handl- 
ed separately. As these fleeces are 
not tied when they are picked up locks 
and pieces drop from them onto the 
floor. This means that these locks 
are tramped underfoot which becomes 
mixed with dirt and hence are not as 
valuable as if they had not become 
separated from the fleece. Then 
again, where wool has not been tied 
it cannot be intelligently graded be- 
cause as the fleece is opened it is only 
natural that part of one fleece is 
tramped into another fleece and in that 
way neither sorting nor grading could 
be perfectly carried out. 

Then at the shearing plant where 
wool is not tied there must be a great 
number of locks and tags lying around 
which are tramped into the dirt until 


any 
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swept up and sent to the sack. This 
increases the damages to the wool. 
We therefore think that when every- 
thing is considered your people would 
be very much better off if they would 
carefully tie their 


wool with 


paper 
twine. 

The seven foot wool sack is the 
standard size and we see no reason 


why a smaller sack should be used, ex- 
cept, since your wool is shipped on a 
narrow gauge railroad it may be that 
a large sack cannot be loaded into a 
car with advantage. This however, is 
a matter that must be determined by 
the conditions under which you labor. 
Ordinarily the larger the sack the 
better. 
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BARREN EWES. 


Probably in every band of Western 
ewes there 
able number 


will be found a consider- 

that are non-breeders. 
Under ,the common system of sheep 
management it is often impossible to 
detect these ewes. ewe in 
a breeding band is not only unprofit- 


A. barren 


able in herself, but in some degree in- 
terferes with the successful mating of 
the balance of the flock. 
lambing time a 


Always at 
few are 
found, but the owner generally passes 
them up under the assumption that 
they will breed the next year. This 
may Or may not be true, but the 
breeder has seldom any system of tell- 
ing whether it is true or not. For the 
lack of system of marking, a barren 
ewe or a shy breeder may remain in a 
band for years producing little but a 
clip of wool. 


dry ewes 


If at lambing time all dry ewes had 
some permanent: mark placed on them 
and if at the next lambing these same 
ewes should show up dry, we would 
then be safe in eliminating them from 
the flock. A ewe that for two years 
in succession fails to produce a lamb 
should be sent to the shambles. 

By marking dry ewes we do not 


mean that they should be_ branded, 


better by far use an ear mark, for we 
desire the elimination 
where possible. 


of the brand 














Sees dS 
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The Boston Wool Market 


AY closed with a fair amount of 
M wool selling, though as earlier 

in the month, the ‘additional 
business was done at the expense of 
values. Comparatively little interest 
is being shown in the new territory 
wools, though offerings are increas- 
ing, and some of the dealers are now 
in a position to make fairly represen- 
tative showings from their purchases 
and consignments. Manufacturers 
are still buying very conservatively, 
and will do little more than to cover 
their actual current needs, unless great 
sacrifices are made by the sellers. This 
latter feature is responsible for most 
of the recent business, and to secure it 


some very low prices 


From Our Boston Correspondent 


held by a few strong houses, and the 
owners have not yet made up their 
minds to accept the very low prices 
Manufactur- 
ers will not look at them at any fig- 
ure, except such as would be abso- 


necessary to move them. 


lutely safe on a free wool basis, and 
therefore there is nothing doing. 
Possibly the owners believe with a 
large minority in the trade, that the 
final settlement of the tariff question, 
even if wool is placed on the free list, 
will result in a spurt of buying of 
both wool and woollens, though this 
It is hoped 
that this will result, not only in the 


may be only temporary. 


cleaning up of the remaining lots of 


This 
figures out a modest profit for the sel- 


45 cents for the medium grades. 


ler, but only where the wools were 
bought exceptionally well, or turned 
out light and well conditioned. 
Other dealers are not so sanguine. 
Even those who have bought a fair 
volume of wool, and few have oper- 
ated largely, allow that it is goihg to 
be very difficult to get their money 
back. 
been so backward in taking their usual 


This explains why dealers have 


quota of wool in the western primary 
markets, and why consignments are 
likely to be 
years. 


larger than for many 
It is reported that advances 
made on consigned wools are much 


smaler than in-~ recent 





The 


most notable sale in the 


have been made. 
closing days of May was 
the transfer of a large 
block of Ohio unwashed 
and unmerchantable de- 
laine at 22 cents, this be- 
ing the lowest price re- 
corded for the season on 
this grade of wool, This 
transaction involved 300,- 
000 to 400,000 pounds of 


wool, and though it was 





actually a cleanup salle, 








it was in a different class 


from the small sales 


sometimes made, and 
which are claimed to have been made 
for effect. 

Other sales have included fine and 
fine medium territory wools, which 
have sold quite freely on the basis 
of about the cost of the new wools 
laid down here. The price basis is 
distinctly lower than it was a month 
ago. For instance, a good sized lot of 
Montana half-blood wool is being of- 
fered, part of a lot which was sold in 
April at 21 cents. The owner says it 
is impossible to get that figure now 
for the remainder of the lot, although 
it is very desirable wool. There are 
still some good-sized lots of old wool 


unsold in this market, but they are 


Loading Wool at Spencer, Idaho. 


old wool, but also in lifting the mar- 
ket to the point where the early bought 
new wools will also show a profit. 


Thus far the latter have not been 
successfully moved from the dealer’s 
small lots have 
been sold, principally Utah and Ari- 
zona wools, but at figures which left 
little if any profit for the seller. 
Dealers are very reticent as to what 
is being done, but undoubtedly mod- 
erate transfers have been made on tl:e 


standpoint. Some 


basis of 22 to 23 cents for medium, 20 
to 21 cents for half blood and 18 to 
18% cents for fine wools. The esti- 
mated clean cost of these wools is 
50 cents for fine and half blood and 


years and that there is 
very little acceptance of 
consignments on a guar- 
anteed basis. 

The fact is well recog- 
inzed through the trade, 
that conditions are ex- 
unsettled this 
year, and that there can 
be no material improve- 
ment until,the tariff ques- 
tion is settled and out of 
the way. There is a great 
deal of uncertainty in the 
goods market as well as in 
wool, and no free buying 
is posible until this un- 
certainty is removed. Some claim that 





tremely 


the wool market is fast getting down 
to a free wool basis, possibly has al- 
that point on 
wools but those conversant with ac- 
tual competition, as it must be met 
when the heavier foreign wools can 
be imported without paying a duty, 
say that this is not so. 


ready reached some 


Foreign wools 
are better put up and are skirted so 
that not only is all foreign matter 
eliminated but the coarser sorts are 
also removed. For this reason, Aus- 
tralian fine Merino wools are worth 
from 5 to 7 cents a scoured pound more 
than the best Ohio wools of similar 
grade. 
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Conditions in this market regard- 
ing fleece wools are even more diffi- 
cult and unsatisfactory than are those 
affecting territory grades. As noted 
above, the prominent feature of re- 
cent trading has been the transfer of 
a large block of unwashed delaine 
wool, which also included a good pro- 
portion of fine unmerchantable wool. 
Yet this wool sold at only 22 cents, 
the scoured cost being estimated at 
55 cents. Considerable fleece wool is 
still held here by two or three houses, 
but it is found to be exceedingly dif- 
ficult to interest manufacturers, much 
less to get them to pay any price 
dealers are willing to accept. At 22 
cents, fine unwashed delaine is 6 to 
6% cents below the quotations cur- 
rent around the first of the year, while 
there has been an even greater drop 
from the high point of the season. 

This is having some effect upon pri- 
mary markets in the fleece wool states, 
though not as much as dealers have 
been looking for. There is a great 
deal of complaint here over the compe- 
tition of certain mills, not only in the 
fleece wool states, but in Oregon and 
western Idaho. In Ohio, 22 to 23 cents 
has been paid on the cars for medium 
wools and 21 to 22 cents in Michigan, 
mostly for account of two or three 
mills. This is the extreme prices that 
have been paid, the bulk of the trading 
having been done on the basis of 20 to 
21 cents to the farmer for medium 
wools and 16 to 17 cents for fine. At 
these latter figures, dealers are buying 
some wool, though convinced that the 
figures are higher than prudence dic- 
tates. 

All through the fleece wool section, 
buying is going on very slowly, and 
comparatively little wool is being se- 
cured for dealers’ account. Practic- 
ally none of the new fleece wool has 
been received here, and certainly noth- 
ing of moment has yet been opened 
and shown. Manufacturers are showing 
so little interest that there is no in- 
ducement to hurry the wools forward, 
and it does not now look as though 
there would be an early improve- 
ment. Mill competition is also being 
met in the far west, and while this 


is a good thing from tthe growers’ 
standpoint dealers do not like it, as 
the buyers for the two interests are on 
an entirely different footing. At some 
of the recent public sales in Oregon 
and Idaho, mill buyers have secured 
as much as 90 per cent of the total 
sold, paying prices that dealers could 
not afford. 

It would be impossible to say just 
what proportion of their usual sup- 
ply of wool Boston dealers have se- 
cured up to the present time, but that 
it is smaller than for years is admitted 
on all hands. Only a few have 
bought any volume, though a number 
have obtained a fair share of the con- 
signments. Things are too quiet at 
this end of the line to justify operat- 
ing freely in the west. It needs some 
stimulant in the way of active buying 
of the new wools to put life into the 
demand. Tariff agitation and the con- 
sequent manufacturing uncertainty 
are blamed for the dulness, which is 
reflected in the attitude of the wool 
trade towards the new clip. 

Recent business in this market has 
been of a similar character to that pre- 
viously reported. Mill buying, with cer- 
tain exceptions has been of the most 
conservative nature, largely confined 
to the covering of actual needs. Men’s 
wear mills have suffered most of all, 
dress goods manufacturers having se- 
cured some business, while the knit- 
ting mills are fairly busy on orders 
placed some time ago. The men’s 
wear people are reported to have re- 
ceived some tentative offers recently, 
but generally at prices lower than 
manufacturers are willing to accept. 

The woollen mills have been doing 
rather better than the worsted mills, 
and consequently there has been a 
fair amount of demand for small lots 
of scoured fine and fine medium wools 
from that direction. Recent sales 
of these wools have been made on 
the basis of 50 to 53 cents for the best 
and 47 to 48 cents for average wools. 
Pulled wools are quiet, though fine A 
supers and A supers are selling better 
than B supers and lower grades. Chi- 
cago fine A supers have sold at 48 to 
50 cents, while a choice eastern fine A 
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supers has brought 50 to 53 cents. A 
supers are quotable at 46 to 48 cents 
and for eastern pullings, with Chicago 
wools bringing not over 43 to 47 cents, 
according to character and quality. 

Foreign wools continue very quiet, 
most of the recent sales having been 
made in bond, though a transaction 
was recently recorded where the hoid- 
er was willing to sacrifice a part of 
the duty paid, rather than to turn the 
wool into tops and re-export them and 
thus get the advantage of the draw- 
back allowed by the government. Of 
this nature was the transfer of about 
100 bales Australian and New Zea- 
land cross-breds, 40 to 46s, which sold 
at 35 cents, duty paid. More recent- 
ly the sale is reported of about 200 
bales, Australian 80s, which sold on 
the basis of 90 cents clean, duty paid. 
This would make their cost in bond 
68 cents clean. 





SENATOR MYERS OF MONTANA 





In the tariff debate in the United 
States senate on May 16th, Senator 
Myers of Montana said: “I now an- 
nounce that I am for free wool and 
free sugar. Tariff reform like charity 
should begin at home. Let us first 
strip our own protected interests 
(woolmen and sugarmen) of special 
privilege, then we are in a position to 
demand that others do likewise. I 
am against special privilege in my 
own section as well as other sections 
of the country.” 


This is a very frank statement com- 
ing from the senator and if he carries 
it out he will be compelled to vote 
against the Democratic bill for in 
many regards it carries high protec- 
tion to many eastern industries. It 
places the products of Montana on 
the free list, but retains high protec- 
tion on things that Montana buys. 

The senator says that “tariff reform 
like charity begins at home.” Yes, 
charity will begin at home if this bill 
passes, the senator need have no mis- 
giving upon that point. 





Get us a new subscriber for the Na- 
tional Wool Grower. 
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Final Order in the Wool Rate Case 


These cases being at issue upon 
complaints and answers on file, and 
having been duly heard and submitted 
by the parties, and full investigation 
of the matters and things involved 
having been had, and the commission 
having, on March 21, 1912, and No- 
vember 12, 1912, made and filed re- 
ports containing its findings of fact 
and conclusions thereon, which said 
reports are hereby referred to and 
made a part hereof: 


And the Commission having further 
by its order of April 7, 1913, directed 
the defendants to show cause, on or 
before May 1, why an order should not 
now issue establishing the fourth class 
rate or its equivalent to the transporta- 
tion of wool in carloads, with a mini- 
mum of 24,000 pounds, as found rea- 
sonable in said opinions, and no valid 
objection to the issuance of such an 
order having been made to appear. 

It is ordered, that the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Company, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Company, Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad Company, Great Northern 
Railway Company, Oregon Short Line 
Railroad Company, Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Company, 
and the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, defendants in the above named 
cases, be, and they are hereby, noti- 
fied and required to cease and desist, 
on or before the Ist day of July, 1913, 
and for a period of not less than two 
years thereafter, to abstain, from 
charging, collecting, demanding, or re- 
ceiving their present rates for the in- 
terstate transportation of wool in 
grease in carload quantities between 
points on their lines in western classi- 
fication territory, which rates have 
been found by the commission, in its 
said reports, to be unreasonable in so 
far as they exceed those rates pre- 
scribed in the following paragraph. 

It is further ordered, That the above 
named defendants be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to es- 
tablish, on or before the Ist day of 
July, 1913, upon notice to the inter- 


state commerce commission and the 
general public of not less than five 
days, by filing and posting in the man- 
ner prescribed in section 6 of the act 
to regulate commerce, and for a per- 
iod of two years after the said lst 
day of July, 1913, to maintain and 
apply to interstate transportation of 
wool in grease in carload quantities, 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds for a 
36-foot car, with varying minima for 
cars of different lengths as prescribed 
in the reports above referred to, be- 
tween points on their lines in western 
classification territory rates which 
shall not exceed the current fourth- 
class rates between said points, which 
rates have been found by the commis- 
sion, in said reports, to be reasonable; 
Provided, that in no case shall the 
above named defendants be required to 
establish rates between points on the 
above lines which are lower than the 
commodity rates between such points 
found reasonable by the commission 
in the above cases. 
By the commission: 
GEORGE B. McGINTY, 


(Seal) Secretary. 


Below we submit what we believe 
will be the correct rates from the sta- 
tions on the Union Pacific to Boston 
under the new order of the commis- 
sion: 


Old New Station. 

Rate Rate 

178 162 ....Heppner, Junc., Oregon. 
178 S06 ks vc Canee Boulder,, Oregon 
178 SO ei cw Ot Castle Rock, Oregon 
178 BBO* cis sine ce eee «Peters, Oregon 
178 5 Unies Bae epee hls na Coyote, Oregon 
178 WU Sh iivet ce ee Judson, Oregon 
178 RMS Sue avg Caran ote Irrigon, Oregon 
178 eae ee Bailey, Oregon 
178 TOE 2 awetemend Umatilla, Oregon 
182 Na n..Hermiston, Orego 
182 PON yt o> sae Stanfield, Oregon 
182 BOS Sa cicia tack Echo, Oregon 
188 TO Sos > aces ae Nolin, Oregon 
188 ee 2 Gib ce al 3 Wart Yoakum, Oregon 
188 Be kscs cers Ss Ce eee Coa, Oregon 
188 BP a oatics ac wieretas Barnhart, Oregon 
188 172...Pilot Rock Junc., Oregon 
188 RSE. Pendleton, Oregon 
200 Bess kn baer Mission, Oregon 
200 TO ost vc ewe Cayuse, Oregon 
200 Pe ar edes Thornhollow, Oregon 
200 BU iiga'cs 4 na gees Gibbon, Oregon 
200 | SER ee Conway, Oregon 
200 Re As wk oe eee Duncan, Oregon 
200 oe Re arse North Fork, Oregon 
200 SES to ee be bene Camp, Oregon 


200 
200 
200 
203 
203 
203 
203 
206 
206 
207 
207 
207 
207 
207 
207 
207 
207 
207 
207 
207 
207 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 
222 
222 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
207% 
204% 
204% 
204% 
204% 
204% 
204% 
204% 
204% 
204% 


164 
164 


....-Quartz, 
....-Encina, 


teed UVinty, 


Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
, Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
, Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Oregon 


cinta ‘Weiser, Iadho 


... Hammett, 


Idaho 
, Idaho 
Idaho 
Idaho 
Idaho 
Idaho 
Idaho 
Idaho 
Idaho 
Idaho 
Idaho 
Idaho 


pein ha Glenn’s Ferry, Idaho 


....Moy 


....-Kimama, 


Idaho 
Idaho 
Idaho 
Idaho 


....Minidoka, Idaho 
TERS American Falls, Idaho 
...-Pocatello, Idaho. 
..McCammon, Idaho 
< he Sea Lava, Idaho 
....Bancroft, Idaho 
Ane Soda Springs, Idaho 
cond ae am Montepelier, Idaho 


..Pegram, 


er, Junc., 


Fa Ae Kemmerer, 
...-Diamondville, 


anand Green River, 


....Rock Springs, 


..Paint 


of Rocks, 


....Butter Creek, 


Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 








204% BNO eerhekes Hermosa, Wyoming 
200% EO Genwtsme Sherman, Wyoming 
200% BO i adiveae Buford, Wyoming 


1874 134 ...Granite Canon, Wyoming 
183% BO. Ga Sareea Cheyenne, Wyoming 





EXPORTING RAGS. 





It is not generally known, and when 
asserted, is seldom believed that the 
United States probably exports more 
rags than any nation in the world. In 
April we sent nearly one thousand tons 
of rags to Dewsbury, England. While 
the exports are not evenly maintained 
throughout the year, our total rag ex- 
ports have amounted to as much as 
forty million pounds. These rags are 
torn up and made into shoddy and 
furnish the cheap and worthless gar- 
ments worn by the poorer classes of 
foreign countries. 





BAD DIP. 





The question of the proper sheep 
dip is now agitating flockmasters in 
South Africa. It seems that recently 
the livestock commission of that coun- 
try issued an order permitting the dip- 
ping: of sheep in a solution of caustic 
soda, and it now develops that the 
wool from many sheep so dipped was 
so damaged as to make it unmerchant- 
able causing much loss to the sheep- 
men. At this distance we cannot un- 
derstand why any one should desire 
to dip sheep in caustic soda solution, 
for not only should injury to the woo) 
be anticipated, but serious injury to 
the sheep would follow. There are 
many good and safe dips without re- 
sorting to dangerous ones. 





OUR ADVERTISERS. 





We are endeavoring to carry in the 
pages of the National Wool Grower 
the advertisements of reliable and 
worthy firms. In order for this adver- 
tising to be of the greatest value we 
ask our readers to mention this pa- 
per when writing to these advertisers. 
Also we hope our readers will take 
the trouble to suggest to other adver- 
tisers that they know to be reliable 
the advisability of advertising in this 


paper. 
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WHAT WE MAY EXPECT. 





During the past two months the of- 
ficers of your association have used 
every honorable effort at their com- 
mand to enlighten the proper legisla- 
tive committee at Washington, as 
well as individual senators, as to the 
material facts concerning the wool 
growing industry and making appar- 
ent as far as possible the certain dis- 
astrous effect of free wool. We have 
practically been denied a_ hearing. 
Your representatives were granted a 
few minutes only before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and 
were denied a hearing altogether by 
the Finance Committee of the Senate. 
Notwithstanding this rebuff we have 
succeeded in disseminating a reason- 
able amount of knowledge of the ac- 
tual facts pertaining to the situation 
of our industry among the national 
legislators and the Sub-Committee on 
wool appointed by the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

The result of our observations is 
that there would be no free wool bill 
passed by either the House or the 
Senate except for the undue pressure 
and persistence of President Wilson’s 
demand that wool be made free. Even 
at this writing the result is still un- 
certain, and there is a chance that be- 
fore the summer is over the rank and 
file of Congress will come to see that 
the wool growing industry is not re- 
ceiving a square deal, and notwith- 
standing the President’s opposition 
sufficient strength may be gathered to 
prevent the radical legislation now 
contemplated. However, the chances 
are against us as the President’s 
power is tremendous. 

We have been extremely anxious to 
furnish the readers of this journal 
some definite information as to the 
probable course of wool prices and 
the advisability of holding or selling 
their clips. But, the entire wool trade 
has been so much at sea and the fu- 
ture is so uncertain that we have not 
felt justified in advising you. A duty 
of 15 per cent on wool would mean 
an advance of from two to three cents 
per pound over present prices offered 
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by the dealers, depending upon thx 
grade of wool under consideration. 


We would urge that each wool 
grower who conscientiously feels, after 
studying all of the facts connected 
with his industry, that free wool spells 
ruin, should immediately write a letter 
to his senator, especially from those 
states represented by Democratic sen- 
ators, setting forth in full the actual 
Situation as it appears to him and 
the result of the proposed legislation 
if enacted into law. This is your sa- 
cred duty to yourself and your fam- 
ilies and your business interests built 
up perhaps at the expense of a lifetime 
of persistent labor and you _ should 
bring every pressure to bear upon your 
representative to see that you get a 
square deal, even at the risk of the ac- 
cusation of being considered “an insid- 
ious lobbyist.” We do not consider it 
a crime nor in the least a moral degra- 
dation to make as strong a fight as we 
can against legislation which we 
know to be aimed at not only the de- 
struction of our own individual pros- 
perity, but which will be a serious 
blow to the nation as a whole. The 
greater crime will consist of remaining 
silent in such a critical time. There- 
fore, we urge you to get busy at once 
and keep at it persistenlty until this 
question is settled. 


F. J. HAGENBARTH. 





SHEEP IN IDAHO. 





The total number of sheep of shear- 
ing age in Idaho on April 15, 1910, 
was 2,110,000, representing an increase 
of 7.4 per cent as compared with the 
number on June 1, 1900 (1,965,000). 
The approximate production of wool 
during 1909 was 2,251,000 fleeces, 
weighing 16,377,000 pounds and valued 
at $3,345,000. Of these totals about 
one-fifth represent estimates. The 
number of fleeces produced in 1909 was 
3.1 per cent greater than in 1899. The 
average weight per fleece in 1909 was 
7.3 pounds as compared with 7.1 
pounds in 1899, and the average value 
per pound was 20 cents as compared 
with 14 cents in 1899. 
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ESSENTIAL FACTORS OF IM- 
PROVEMENT IN SHEEP 
RAISING. 





In this age of rapid advancement 
in all lines of industry and of improved 
methods in economy and increase of 
production it is mecessary that the 
raiser of sheep and the grower of wool 
keep step with the march of progress 
if he maintain himself and his busi- 
ness in his place in the general acti- 
vity. The old happy-go-lucky ways of 
a decade or a half-century ago must 
be replaced by scientific, practical, 
economical methods which will pro- 
duce profits. In times gone by the 
best sheepman was the fellow who run 
the largest bands with the least ex- 
pense and without any investment in 
land or equipment. This is changing, 
in fact the transition is well nigh com- 
pleted; only here and there do we find 
such reminders of the past. But there 
is still ample room for improvement. 

Sheep raising on the range, (and 
much of what we say here will apply 
with equal force to sheep on the 
farm), in the last quarter century has 
developed many phases, but none more 
noteworthy than the continual increase 
in the importance of mutton,. With 
the development and settlement of the 
western country has been forced great 
changes in the character of the meth- 
ods of handling sheep and the purpose 
of the grower. Wool has ceased to 
be the sole object of sheep, and in 
some sections has given way in large 
measure to the mutton. The extent 
of this change has been determined by 
the local conditions which have ob- 
tained in any section. But the tend- 
ency of the times toward specializa- 
tion has exerted its influence in sheep 
raising and from present indications 
bids fair to continue with increasing 
force. 

The conditions of climate and of 
range will determine to a large extent 
the purpose of the grower. A section 
like Idaho that is favored with cheap 
alfalfa. for winter feed, early spring, 
fine mountain range, and abundant 
water must ever use these aids of na- 
ture in producing choice fat lambs for 
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those of the American people who ap- 
preciate the most healthful and most 
palatable meat food to be obtained. 
On the other hand sections of Wyom- 
ing and Montana as well as the south- 
west that are not thus favored, whose 
conditions of feed and climate prevent 
the production of a fat lamb at wean- 
ing time or make more profitable the 
carrying of the lamb to a mature sheep 
must seek a sheep that grows wool as 
well as mutton, and at the same time 
thrives best upon the feeds obtainable. 

Individuals and localities must de- 
termine for themselves the purpose of 
their sheep growing as governed by 
the natural conditions which obtain. 
Those who take advantage of some 
favorable factor, who turn their efforts 
in some one direction to produce some 
kind of a sheep a little better or a lit- 
tle cheaper than any one else, or per- 
haps put it on the market a little ear- 
lier or a little later than the majority 
of growers, these are the men who will 
make the largest profits and be able 
to make sheep growing profitable in 
the face of any adverse circumstance. 
This specialization and localization of 
sheep growing is an important devel- 
opment of the business and must be 
heeded by the individual grower. 

Most important in connection with 
this choice of purpose in growing 
sheep is that of breeding, and this fac- 
tor should receive far more intelligent, 
careful attention than as yet it has 
generally had. Improvement in the 
quality of sheep can be secured in 
no small measure by better feed, but 
the animal into which the feed is put 
must be bred right to get the best re- 
sults from the feed. Feeding and 
breeding are the two great essentials 
to good profitable sheep, and the bene- 
fits of one are nullified when denied 
the co-ordination of the other. 


The breeding is naturally based on 
the two factors, the ewe flock and the 
rams to which they are bred ; improve- 
ment is to be secured by the proper 
selection of both, but more largely of 
the latter. Growers can do much by 
way of culling out inferior ewes and 
by so sorting as to make their flocks 
uniform. Too many have every kind 
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of ewe imaginable from a small wrinkly 
Merino to a long-legged, ill-shaped 
long wool. Those who have kept 
their ewe flocks free from various 
breed crosses can improve. them by 
the rejection of such ewes as are un- 
der size, too light shearing, or other- 
wise fail to come up to a certain 
standard. And the standard should be 
set a little higher and made a little 
better each succeeding year. 

But more important is the selection 
of the rams. In this respect too 
many sheep men have displayed great 
ignorance and negligence, as well as 
lack of purpose. Go to any of the 
leading markets, observe the character 
of the sheep receipts on any day there 
is a good run, and you will be sur- 
prised at the heterogenous mess of 
stuff that goes over the scales. Every 
known breed, or caricature of it, are 
to be seen, and for every good speci- 
men of any breed you will find the 
counterpart in the shape of a scrub. 
The uniform lot of one breeding which 
shows quality is the glaring excep- 
tion which attracts market notice, and 
incidentally dollars to its owner’s 
pocket. 

It takes no more care nor feed, and 
many times not as much, to produce 
a good animal than it does a poor one. 
It requires good breeding to start with. 
Growers must learn that good rams . 
are the first essential in securing 
this. It has often been a source of 
wonder to us that so many growers 
will not hestitate to pay full value for 
a good flock of ewes and then turn 
right around and refuse to pay much 
more than mutton prices for rams to 
breed on such ewes. They have 
seemed to have little care as to the 
character or quality of the rams just 
so they could do service. In this re- 
spect we believe there is greater op- 
portunity for improvement than in any 
other single factor. To secure rams 
which have strong constitutions, heavy 
bone, and good breeding is absolute- 
ly essential if a uniform lamb crop 
producing the maximum profit is to be 
obtained. 


In this selection pure bred rams 
should always be sought. Grade rams 
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of uncertain breeding generally prove 
disappointing and unsatisfactory as 
sires. They lack that prepotency and 
ability to impress their own good char- 
acteristics upon their progeny. A 
pure-bred ram backed by generations 
of good ancestors transmits not only 
his own good characteristics, but al- 
so those of his ancestors, and his pow- 
er of transmission is so much greater 
because of this that he generally over- 
comes many faults which may appear 
in the ewe flock. Thus his value is 
inestimably greater than that of a 
grade. An extra pound of wool or 
of mutton secured in each lamb be- 
cause of the sire demonstrates beyond 
all argument his superiority. When 
growers learn this fact and realize its 
full meaning they will cease to haggle 
over the price of good rams and be 
more exacting in their selections. 


Another important factor in breed- 
ing is that of constancy of purpose. A 
grower should carefully consider the 
conditions under which he must pro- 
duce sheep, select the breed which he 
thinks best suited to his purpose, and 
stay with it. Many growers are as 
fickle as the wind. They are influ- 
enced by every passing fancy and fluc- 
tuation of the market. When mutton 
is high they think to raise lambs; 
when wool advances they have visions 
of wealth from the fleece. They reach 
to grab the dollar which they think 
is just within reach, but in reality has 
just passed. The result of all this 
has been that too many never deter- 
mine and settle upon any one breed, 
but have a vague idea that they can 
secure better results by crossing 
breeds. 


.This crossing of breeds has been 
the curse of the average American 
live stock producer. Except with cer- 
tain special conditions it results only 
in deterioration of the flock. As prac- 
ticed by most men who have no defi- 
nite fixed ideas, but change from breed 
to breed, cross breeding can only 
prove disastrous if followed any length 
of time and the produce put into the 
breeding flock. Too many think 
breeding sheep is like making a sand- 
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wich; by crossing two breeds which 
appear most profitable they think to 
combine the desired characteristics of 
both in the off-spring and eliminate 
those not wanted. It does not work 
that way. The sooner sheep growers 
learn this the quicker will they make 
improvement along practical lines in- 
sofar as the selection of breed is con- 
cerned. 


Select some breed which you think 
is fitted to your conditions, stay with 
it, use good pure-bred rams, give the 
flock good care and good feed every 
day in the year, and they will return 
you a good profit. 

ROSCOE WOOD. 





CLOTHING NOT TO 
BE CHEAPER. 





The New York Daily Trade Record 
under date of June 2nd, publishes a 
lot of interviews with wholesale and 
retail clothiers, every one of whom as- 
serts that there can be no reduction in 
the price of clothing on account of 
tariff revision. For a long time tail- 
ors and clothiers have been assuring 
the public that the high tariff was the 
cause of the high retail price of cloth- 
ing. So much have they talked this 
that consumers and retail buyers have 
begun to demand a lower price before 
making new purchases and the whole- 
salers and jobbers have been put in 
a hole because prices cannot be re- 
duced. In order, therefore, to set the 
public right on this matter many firms 
are issuing notices explaining why tar- 
iff reduction will not reduce their 
prices. In fact so strong has become 
the demand for a reduction in prices 
that it is proposed to have the Na- 
tional Association of Clothiers which 
soon meets at Atlantic City draw up 
a set of resolutions setting forth the 
reasons why the prices cannot be cut. 


These same clothiers have been the 
ones largely responsible for tariff agi- 
tation. Most of them are Democrats 
and have for years assured the public 
that the tariff on wool made clothing 
dear. Now they have free wool and 
the public is demanding reduction in 
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prices which will not be forthcoming. 
These clothiers have no one to blame 
but themselves for the position they 
are in. 





CORRIEDALE SHEEP. 





We are receiving numerous inquir- 
ies relative to the New Zealand breed 
of sheep known as the Corriedale. In 
the holiday issue of this paper we pub- 
lished an excellent description of this 
breed from the pen of Mr. Greenwood, 
one of its founders. We believe that 
the Corriedale is one of the few foreign 
breeds that would find a place in the 
sheep husbandry of this country, and 
probably this is the one breed for 
which there is a real need. In order 
that our flockmasters may see and 
study the Corriedale, we are going to 
try and arrange for an exhibit of them 
at the Panama Exposition. 


t> 
* enaens 


TARIFF DOES NOT INTERFERE. 








It is frequently asserted that on ac- 
count of the tariff upon wool our man- 
ufacturers are prohibited from export- 
ing manufactured woolen goods to 
foreign countries. The truth is that 
the tariff on wool does not in any way 
effect the manufactured product that 
we export, for under the law if wool is 
imported and the duty paid and then 
manufactured in this country for ex- 
port, the Treasury department issues 
a drawback on the wool equal to 99 
per cent of the duty paid. In this way 
wool that is manufactured in this 
country out of imported wool for ex- 
port to another country is practically 
on the free list. 





NEW USE FOR WOOL. 





A report from Massachusetts has 
it that automobile tires are at last be- 
ing made from sheep’s wool. These 
wool tires are said to be decidedly su- 
perior to the rubber ones as they are 
less expensive and give much better 
service. In making the tires the wool 
is felted under enormous pressure un- 
til it assumes the consistency of rub- 
ber but is a great deal tougher. 
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HAVE THEY KEPT FAITH. 





The Baltimore platform said that in 
revising the tariff, it should be done so 
gradually that business would not be dis- 
turbed. The same platform specifically 
endorsed the bills passed by the preced- 
ing Democratic house, one of which was 
a bill placing a duty of 20 per cent on 
raw wool, 

President Wilson, in all his campaign, 
assured the country that the tariff would 
be gradually reduced and that no one 
was proposing free trade or anything 
like free trade. 

The question of free wool was dis- 
cussed by the platform committee at 
Baltimore, and the suggestion of free 
wool was voted down. In the wool states 
Democratic candidates for the house and 
senate campaigned for a duty on wool 
and were elected on the promise that 
they did not propose free wool and that 
the previous action of their party in 
placing a duty upon wool represented 
the Democratic pledge in that direction. 
Campaign orators working for the elec- 
tion of Mr. Wilson, assured the west 
that free wool would not be proposed by 
the Democrats if placed in control of the 
government. Even sheep men, who were 
strong advocates of a duty on wool, took 
the stump for Mr. Wilson and his party. 
Now, Mr. Wilson knew all that was go- 
ing on. He knew fully that the men who 
were speaking and working for his elec- 
tion understood that free wool was not to 
be proposed. He encouraged them in 
this attitude and permitted the American 
peopie. to elect him: to office with this 
understanding. 

These facts are too well known to be 


doubted, but if any doubt existed, the 
action of the Democratic Ways and 
Means committee in placing a duty of 
15 per cent on raw wool after Mr. Wil- 
son had taken his seat, was construed 
by the members of this committee to be 
a compliance with the Democratic plat- 
form and the promise of that party. Af- 
ter the campaign that had been made, the 
Ways and Means committee felt that it 
would be a repudiation of sacred pledges 
to place wool the free list, and 
hence their action in placing a duty upon 
it. However, the president demanded 
that wool be placed upon the free list, 
and consequently this 15 per cent has 
been taken off. The president not only 
demands free wool but demands it imme- 
diately, and apparently has forgotten the 
platform upon which he was elected and 
the promises upon which a majority of 
the senate was given to his party. 

A very decided majority of the Dem- 
ocratic senators are in favor of a tariff 
upon wool, but the president is standing 
like a stone wall in opposition to this 
and strong senators are trembling neath 
the party lash in a manner never before 
witnessed in the American congress. 

Mr. Bryan recently delivered an ad- 
dress at Pittsburgh and had something 


upon 


to say about men and parties that violat- 
ed their campaign promises. 





WHY DO WE HAVE TWO 
SENATORS? 





In organizing the government of the 
United States, the fathers provided for 
a senate and a house of representatives. 
The members of the house weré to be 
elected on the basis of the popular vote, 
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that is, each district was entitled to so 
many representatives, according to the 
number of votes cast. However, in the 
senate no such a scheme was followed. 
The constitution provides that each state, 
whether densely or thinly populated, shall 
be entitled to the same representation in 
the United States senate. No doubt, the 
founders of our government were 
prompted to make this discrimination 
for the purpose of protecting the weak- 
er and less populated districts against 
legislation which might mean their ruin 
and be brought about by reason of the 
greater strength of the more thickly 
settled portions of the nation. Regard- 
less of what may have been the original 
notion of the fathers, the senate with 
its equal representation has proved a 
protective body to those portions of 
the country which were less thickly 
settled. 

Now, in passing the Democratic tariff 
bill we find the wisdom of our fathers in 
selecting this system of representation 
well displayed. At the present moment, 
the house is Democratic by majorities 
given it through the dense population of 
the cities, and it is thus endeavoring to 
pass a tariff bill which will destroy the 
industry in thinly populated sections in 
order to gain some peculiar benefit for 
their own particular districts. It was on 
such occasions that our senators were in- 
tended to represent and protect the peo- 
ple of their, particular districts against 
the aggression of greater numbers in 
some other section. Regardless then, of 
party affiliations, the senator who is rep- 
resenting one of these thinly settled states 
and fails to demand tariff legislation 
equally advantageous to his state has 
failed in his duty under the constitution. 





WOOL PRICES. 





Word that is reaching us from the dis- 
trict in which wool is being sold, indi- 
cates that some of our wools are being 
bought at a price below the London level. 
We fear that some deception is being 
practiced in estimating the shrinkage of 
this year’s wool, for sheep men who have 
had long experience with western wools 
have stated that the 1913 clip was lighter 
than usual. Wool growers should re- 
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member that the price of wool depends 
upon its clean yield and not upon the 
price at which the grease pound may be 
sold. Here and there we know of grow- 
ers that are making preparations to 
send a shipment of wool to London and 
we are going to encourage such a move- 
ment as far as possible. Wools that are 
tributary to water transportation without 
any considerable expenditure for railroad 
freights may possibly be sold in London 
to as good or better advantage than in 
the United States. This, of course, can- 
not be definitely determined until a trial 
is made, but we are now assured that a 
shipment of some three thousand pounds 
is on its way to London from Portland, 
Oregon, and as soon as definite returns 
are received, a full statement of the trans- 
action will be made in the pages of this 


paper. 





WHERE THEY STAND. 





Enough has been said in the pages of 
this paper during the past few months to 
indicate to the wool growers that a de- 
cided majority of wool manufacturers 
were in favor of free wool and they 
probably had a considerable part in bring- 
ing it about. However, it is very pleas- 
ing for us to note a few exceptions to 
this general rule. There are a few mill 
owners who have conscientiously labored 
for a wool duty. Especially is this true 
of the mill owners at Passaic, New Jer- 
sey, which are mostly operated by Ger- 
man owners who have had an actual ex- 
perience of the devastating influence of 
free wool in their own country. 


Mr. Forstman, one of these men, re- 
cently appeared before the Finance com- 
mittee of the senate and delivered a 
very able argument in favor of a wool 
duty. He is one of the few men who 
has had the courage to come out flat- 
footed for what he felt was right. A 
very great number of New England man- 
ufacturers have been openly for free 
wool and nearly all of the remainder have 
damned the wool industry by faint praise. 





NEED FOR A TARIFF BOARD. 





Those who have been acquainted with 
the method in which the Democratic tar- 
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iff bill was written and with the provi- 
sions of that bill itself, need no further 
reasons for immediately demanding the 
enactment of a law creating a permanent 
tariff commission. Any American citi- 
zen who will read this tariff bill care- 
fully and note the number of inaccura- 
cies and gross errors with which it 
abounds, cannot longer defend our pres- 
ent or past methods of making tariffs. 
For instance, a bill which places a duty 
of 10 cents a bushel on wheat and which 
puts flour, the products of that wheat, on 
the free list, and does the same thing 
with every other agricultural product, is 
indefensible. Such a measure is not only 
indefensible, but is absolutely dangerous 
to the commercial security of this nation. 

When the tariff bill went over to the 
senate, the senators found that it was 
such a carelessly, hastily and inaccurately 
drawn fabric, that they have spent 
about four weeks revising the measure 
and cutting out features which would 
inevitably have proven a serious bar- 
rier to the extension of our commerce. 


Of course, the Democrats claim that 


they did not need a tariff board because 
they were writing a tariff for revenue 


only, but such a statement is absurd. A 


purely revenue tariff bill could be writ- 
ten on a telegraph blank, and this Demo- 
cratic tariff bill requires over two hun- 
dred pages. In spots it is a highly pro- 
tective tariff; in spots it is competitive ; 
in spots it is a revenue tariff; and in 
spots it is a free trade measure. There- 
fore, no name that is known to political 
economists can be used to define this 
measure. While it is going to prove a 
serious injury to many great and worthy 
American industries, if it shall result in 
convincing the country that tariffs can- 
not be intelligently or safely made with- 
out the assistance of a tariff board, it will 
almost have justified the enormous ex- 
pense at which it will have been obtained. 





KEMP’S BRANDING FLUID. 





We have on previous occasions dis- 
cussed at considerable length the injury 
that comes to our wool by reason of the 
use of insoluble paint as a branding me- 
dium. We feel that this matter has been 
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fully set forth and that all growers who 
have been reading these pages must un- 
derstand the subject thoroughly. Too 
frequently we fail to profit by our infor- 
mation, and for that reason, we are again 
calling the attention of the wool growers 
at this particular season when millions of 
sheep are being shorn, to the positive 
necessity of using extreme caution in se- 
lecting a fluid for branding them. The 
experiments conducted by the Wyoming 
experiment station, as well as by the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Company, seem to indicate that at the 
present time Kemp’s Branding Fluid is 
the only satisfactory medium on the 
market for branding sheep. These expe- 
riments have determined that this 
brand will scour out of the wool, but 
also it has been determined that the 
brand will not last for one year. This 
is an objection to any brand, but the 
great majority of western sheep have to 
be branded twice a year anyhow and as 
Kemp’s Branding Fluid has been shown 
to produce a legible brand for the length 
of time required, we hope that wool grow- 
ers will use it in preference to the paint 
brands with which we have been injuring 
our wool for many years. Experiments 
are being conducted to determine other 
brands that may prove lasting and soluble, 
and just as soon as such brands have 
been officially recognized as efficient, we 
shall take pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to them. 





EVEN SCHOOL BOYS KNOW. 





About the twentieth of May the High 
School students at Ada, Ohio, had a pub- 
lic debate on the question ‘“Resolved,. 
that free wool would not benefit the Na- 
tion.” In the presence of distinguished 
judges a very vigorous debate was held, 
with the result that the unanimous deci- 
sion of the judges was against free 
wool. While the protectionist side of 
the argument was strongly presented, 
it seems to be putting one up against 
it to attempt to defend free wool. It is 
a task that no one has been able to do, 
but the High Schol students have made 
a decidedly better decision in this mat- 
ter than congress will. 
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SPECIAL PRIVILEGE. 





Always in referring to the tariff, it is 
customary for the Democrats to refer to 
it as a grant of special privilege to cer- 
tain American industries. This charge 
has been reiterated so often that it has 
encouraged in the minds of many people 
a feeling of disrespect for any industry 
that was supported partially by the tar- 
iff. Many of the people have begun to 
look upon the tariff as the only form of 
special privilege that exists in this coun- 
try. ‘The truth is, however, that this 
isa government of special privilege 
our people exist by reason of special privi- 
lege granted to them either by state or 
federal legislation. 


Only a few weeks ago, we saw both 
houses of congress pass a bill which 
prohibited the department of justice 
from using any of the appropriation 
which the bill carried for the purpose 
of enforcing the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law on the labor unions. In other 
words, the Sherman law prohibits cer- 
tain things, regardless of the individual 
who may attempt to do these things, 
but congress without changing the law 
has enjoined the Attorney General 
against enforcing the law on labor 
unions. This is nothing but special 
privilege. 

Then, practically all members of con- 
gress are continually working to obtain 
appropriations for federal buildings in 
their respective communities. The 
question as to whether the building is 
needed or not does not enter into the 
equation and under such circumstances, 
such buildings become a special privil- 
ege to their respective communities. 

When the great trans-continental rail- 
roads were built, congress anxiously and 
properly made certain land grants to as- 
sist and encourage the railroads in con- 
structing their lines. This was nothing 
but special privilege. 

All of the northern and western 
states have laws regulating the hours, 
and in some cases the wages of the 
employees of certain industries. This 
becomes special privilege. 

To anyone who will go into the west- 
ern country and establish a home the 
government will give 160 or 360 acres 
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of land. This is but special privilege. 

In every small town throughout the 
country the dealers in all kinds of mer- 
chandise are tied up in a combination to 
control prices in some way or another. 
jl he federal and state attorneys know fuil 
well that these combinations exist, yet 
they do not proceed against them. This 
is merely special privilege. 

Then the dairymen have a tax of ten 
cents per pound on oleomargarine in or- 
der to prevent its competition with but- 
ter. This is only special privilege. 

In fact, all over this land, both state 
and federal government have granted 
special privileges to individuals and in- 
dustries until the very nation itself is 
maintained and has been built by the dis- 
tribution of special privilege. The spe- 
cial privilege given under the tariff was 
not more iniquitous or more _ burden- 
some to the people as a whole than the 
many varied special privileges against 
which the public has not learned to com- 
plain. Special privilege has been the 
life of all nations and will continue to 
be the life of this one. 





MARKETING MEATS. 





Beyond a doubt the removal of the 
duty from meats means an increase in our 
imports. Pork will come from China— 
mutton and beef from Australia and the 
Argentine. These will all be frozen or 
preserved meats and as it will never be 
possible for our consumers to have the 
same assurance as to the inspection and 
wholesomeness of these meats that we 
have in the case of domestic meats, the 
consumer should be given protection by 
requiring that imported meats shall be 
plainly stamped or branded so as to show 
the country in which they were produced. 
Even under every safeguard, our dealers 
are going to sell imported meat as the 
American product and at the same prices 
that our better meats sell for. We do 
not fancy that any American would 
very well, relish eating a mess of Chi- 
nese pork, but many of them have been 
eating this meat and will continue to 
eat it unless the government will take 
steps to prevent foreign meats being 
sold as domestic meats. We think the 
first step in this direction should be 
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an amendment to the tariff act which 
will cause all imported meat to be 
stamped and branded so as to show 
from whence it came. 

We have asked congress to so amend 
the tariff bill and later we shall urge the 
various states to enact legislation that 
will require the dealer in foreign meats 
to post a notice at some conspicuous 
place in his establishment stating that 
foreign meats are being sold. 





THREATENING BUSINESS. 

Mr. Redfield, the new secretary of com- 
merce and labor is reported to have 
stated publicly that if manufacturers 
closed their mills or reduced the wages 
of labor on account of the new tariff, the 
Department of Justice would prosecute 
them under the anti-trust law. It oc- 
curs to us that this is an idle threat 
which we believe will neither intimi- 
date manufacturers or fool the labor- 
ers. If mills cannot be profitably oper- 
ated under the new tariff act, the mill 
owner has a perfect right to reduce the 
costs or close his mill, and we take 
it nothing will be found in the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law to prevent him 
from so doing. This is the first time we 
have learned that a man could be forced, 
under the Sherman act to conduct his 
business at a loss. The Wilson admin- 
istration inherited a lot of anti-trust suits 
already under way, and if it will just 
see that they are carried to a successful 
issue, Mr. Redfield will be kept tolerably 
busy without reading something into the 
Sherman law which congress has not 
placed there. 





MEAT PRICES. 

We have often in this paper insisted 
that free meats would not benefit the 
consumer. As proof of this, we point to 
the fact that the price of beef animals 
has fallen 2 cents per pound within the 
last three or four months. However, 
during the same period we learn that the 
retail price of this meat has been advanc- 
ing, but the wholesale price shows some 
reduction. The wholesale price of meat 
in the United States is not exorbitant 
and has not been, but the retail price 
is now and always will be beyond ail 
reason. It will continue high whether 
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meats are free or not, for the retailer 
fixes the price at which his meats sell, 
and the basis for that price is all the 
consumer will stand. 

Meats are an important article of diet 
and it is necessary that the people have 
access to them at reasonable prices, but 
we fear that such prices will never be 
obtained unless the cities themselves es- 
tablish retail meat markets where meat 
will be sold at cost. Such a movement 
would reduce the price of meat fully one- 
third and would protect against advances 
in the future. ‘The establishment of city 
meat markets is not a very great or ex- 
pensive undertaking, and we feel that it 
is the duty of every city to establish such 
a market for the protection of its own 
people. 


FREIGHT RATES AT 
HOME OR ABROAD. 








Placing wool upon the free list places 
all western sheep men at a decided dis- 
advantage with the wool growers of other 
parts of the world, even in our own do- 
mestic market. All of our western wool 
must be marketed in New York, Boston 
or Philadelphia, and the freight rate on 
grease wool from the west averages about 
$1.80 per hundred under the new rates. 
On this basis, the average freight paid to 
market one pound of western scoured 
wool is 5.4 cents. 

The rate on grease wool from Buenos 
Aires to Boston is 20% cents per hun- 
dred and a scoured pound can be laid 
down in Boston for less than 3 cents. 
The rate on grease wool from Australia 
via London to Boston is $1.05 per hun- 
dred amounting on the scoured wool to 
$1.70 per hundred. ‘Therefore, in mar- 
keting our own wool in the United States, 
in freight alone, South America has an 
advantage of us of 5.1 cents per scoured 
pound ; London has the same advantage ; 
and Australia beats us by 3.7 cents per 
pound. 

The price of our wool on the range 
must be the London cost of laying similar 
wool in Boston, minus our freight to 
Boston, so that any advantage in freight 
gates possessed by foreign wool over 
domestic wool is deducted from the price 
our grower receives. Free wool on a con- 


sideration of freight rates alone means 
that the grower’s price here will be lower 
than the growers are receiving in foreign 
countries. It would take a tariff of about 
10 per cent to equalize the freight alone. 





THE CORRIEDALE SHEEP. 





On many occasions we have referred 
to an important brand of sheep in New 
Zealand, known as the Corriedale, which 
is simply an established cross between 
the long wool and merino. So carefully 
has this cross been maintained that the 
best information we can get indicates that 
the type is now well established and 
meets the requirements of a wool and 
mutton sheep suitable for either farm or 
range conditions. ‘The favor with which 
this breed has been received in districts 
similar in nature to much of our own 
sheep country and the growing demand 
for a sheep of this type in the United 
States caused by the increasing trend to- 
ward mutton production, and the fact 
that thousands of western sheep men 
are trying to maintain flocks of half- 
breed ewes, seems to indicate a place for 
this pure bred half-breed in the ranks 
of American sheep husbandry. 

Several breeders have written us about 
these sheep and indicated a desire to try 
them, but the great distance from New 
Zealand and the unusual amount of time 
consumed in making a trip to and from 
that country has so far- prevented indi- 
viduals from making importations. We 
have, therefore, asked the department 
of agriculture to make an importation 
of Corriedale sheep in order that the 
best type available may be obtained and 
no further time lost in introducing them. 

The department of agriculture can per- 
form no higher service to the sheep in- 
dustry of this country than in bringing 
within the reach of our flock masters a 
type of sheep that possesses some dis- 
tinct and useful attribute not already ex- 
istant in this country. We feel sure that 
there is a very general demand for this 
breed of sheep in the United States and 
if the department of agriculture will 
bring about their importation, such an 
act will meet with the approbation of 
thousands of American wool growers. 
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DISEASED MEATS. 





Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane, who is 
just at present muckraking our meat in- 
spection system, said in a recent maga- 
zine as follows: “But quite aside from 
the question of the tariff, is the question 
of our present most unsatisfactory sani- 
tary import laws. For example, Austra- 
lia is complaining because Switzerland 
will not admit meat on her sanitary cer- 
tificates which are accepted in the United 
States. What will that mean to the 
American consumer? ‘The healthiest ani- 
mals will be slaughtered in Argentine for 
Switzerland, England, Germany, France, 
and we will be eating the sanitary leav- 
ing of a new continent.” 

All this is because we have no inspec- 
tion law governing the importation of 
meats from foreign countries, and with- 
out the tariff act is amended it would be 
possible for the foreigner to ship his dis- 
eased meats to the United States, and 
send the healthy carcasses to countries 
that require efficient inspection. 





SCOURED WOOL EXPORTS. 





The custom in Australia is to skirt 
on the ranch all of the better grade of 
wools. These skirts consisting of 
necks, bellies, legs and britch are then 
generally scoured right on the ranch 
where produced. The bulk of scoured 
wool exported from Australia repre- 
sents these skirts. The extent to 
which this prevails is indicated by the 
fact that for the yeaf 1912, there was 
exported from Australia 62,885,655 
pounds of scoured wool. As these 
skirts are of heavy shrinkage this rep- 
resents a large volume of greasy wool. 


£). 


BALING COTTON. 








Our wool growers are not alone in 
using untidy methods in preparing 
their wool, for an investigation has 
shown that our cotton raisers bale 
their cotton in a worse manner than 
that of any other country except Mexi- 
co. Brazil is credited with preparing its 
cotton in the best form, then comes 
Egypt, China, Peru, India, United 
States, with Mexico last. 
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May at the market was another dis- 
appointment, especially for those who 
had reckoned on repetition of the pyro- 
technics presented by May, 1912. It 
the danger of 
playing the market to repeat the pre- 
vious years’ performance. 

All through the month trade was on 
the skids with everything lubricated 
for the sliding performance. 
supply facilitated 
bear attacks. 


merely demonstrates 


A heavy 
incessant 
Every Eastern market 
was constantly well supplied and the 
character of that supply indicated that 
all had been imbued with the hope, if 
not confidence, of a May high spot. It 
was a plain case of overstaying a good 
market. 


buyers’ 
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May Sheep Market 


vance guard of the spring lamb crop 
appears. These were anything but nu- 
merous last month. A few came from 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia, 
but until the last week they were not 
numerous and both Louisville and 
Chicago were on an 8% to 9 cent basis 
for springers. Texas grass muttens 
reached Fort Worth and Kansas City 
in considerable numbers, a few strag- 
gling through to Chicago on a break 
to seek the court of last resort. It is 
a habit Texas shippers have of stick- 
ing close at home when prices suit, 
but going far afield otherwise. 

One peculiar phase of May was a 
relatively high price level at Chicago 
and Missouri river points compared 














Idaho Lambs for the Eastern Market. 


Compared with the high standard 
set by April, quality showed marked 
deterioration during the month, but as 
the run included the dregs of winter 
feed lots, this was a reasonable con- 
dition. More native stock put in an 
appearance toward the end of the 
month, much of it being grassy and 
shrinky, causing a wide range of prices 
and much irregularity. Toward the 
latter part of the month quality came 
into its own and buyers discontinued 
their absurd winter performance of ap- 
praising everything at a common price. 

May trade always witnesses price 
list revision and preliminaries of plac- 
ing the trade on a summer basis. 
Wooled stock disappears and the ad- 


with the east. Sheep actually realized 
more money at Chicago than Buffalo 
and Pittsburg which repressed ship- 
ping demand both for live stock and 
product. It is an inexplicable trade 
feature. The month witnessed disap- 
pearance of the large and profitable 
crop of lambs, matured by Colorado 
during the past winter. After the 22nd, 
nothing came with the wool on and 
at the close only a few loads of shorn 
“Collies” remained in feeders hands. 

Demand centered on handy weight 
shorn lambs with quality and prices 
of these held up well, the close being 
only 25@35 cents lower than at the 
end of April, but much of the time 
the whole market was in semi-demoral- 
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ized condition where weighty stock 
was concerned. Declines during the 
month were 25 at 35 cents on handy- 
weight shorn lambs; 50 cents to $1.00 
on medium and heavy classes; 75 cents 
to $1.25 on wethers and yearlings 
and $1.25 at $1.50 on matured ewes and 
bucks, the greater decline being the 
most general. All the high spots de- 
veloped prior to the middle of the 
month and were $8.85 on wooled Colo- 
rados, $7.85 on shorn lambs, $7.40 on 
wooled shearing lambs, $7.85 on wool- 
ed yearlings, $7.25 on wooled sheep, 
$7.85 on shorn sheep, $7.00 on shorn 
yearlings, and $6 on shorn feeding 
lambs. Native spring lambs sold up to 
$11. Only one deck of range-bred spring 
lambs arrived. They were Nevadas 
and sold at $8.65. Omaha received sev- 
eral shipments of California lambs. 

Feeder trade was of small volume. 
Most of the run came fat and the men- 
ace of free wool deterred shearing op- 
erations. Anything shearers could 
have handled sold too high to warrant 
taking it out, but toward the end of 
the month scarcity of feeding cattle and 
abundance of feed created a demand 
for shorn lambs for grazing purposes 
at $5.50 at $5.75. 

Texas has not been able to repeat 
its 1912 stunt. The run of grass sheep 
from that quarter exercised the usual 
price breaking influence but was far 
short of that of the previous year when 
superb conditions resulted in a gen- 
eral clean-up and this season’s run 
demonstrates that Texas did not have 
the stuff to ship. The 1912 Texas run 
was mainly wethers bought in New 
Mexico last fall. Few sold above $6.00 
and $5.10 at $5.75 bought the bulk at 
Kansas City and Forth Worth. One 
consignment reached Chicago to make 
$6.00. 

Much of May’s unsatisfactory mar- 
ket performance was due to liquida- 
tion of stock carried by feeders in ex- 
pectation of a boom. Many put stuff 
on second feed with that object. The 
northwest sent to nearby feeding sta- 
tions thousands of sheep and lambs 
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that were fed cheap hay and got de- The average weight of sheep re- May 10 oe 6.05 7.80 
cently fat. As cornbelt feeders did not ceived during May was 82 pounds May 17 5.95 7.85 
want them they were fed out and against 85 in April. The May average May 24 occ nm DOO Fe 
marketed. During the first week of the weight in 1912 was 82 pounds, in 1911, May 31 esses <<. S59 6.75 
month, Chicago received 86,000 head 85 pounds and in 1910, 80 pounds. An Chicago receipts for May were 354. 
and as eastern markets were badly de- epitome of the month’s price record 842 or 33,319 more than in 1912. For 
moralized at that period, local buyers follows: the first five months of the year Chi- 
dictated terms. Kansas City and Fort an = = ee 

Worth also had a heavy aan el goats To sheep prices for the periods indicated: 

and everything is mutton when it Months signs apes ger mo 1 es 

slides: Wii weietias  Wiktle Colstads January pb geeneciceotlaenaaianiibiinintene ~~~ $6.50 $5.10 $4.75 $6.60 $5.85 $5.75 
Senility weve crowding the market at a. RAE Sion eee ee 7.00 5.00 4.85 7.85 5.80 5.05 
this juncture, realizing that high spot March Pi i he _— saper sei pyihs oe 
expectation was an illusion, and deter- i ie aa a aaa ne a anememaeanae poe ap ane ar ee eee 
mined to unload regardless of cost, me Said si 0 2 AM Tis 6M GPS 

thousands of natives reached eastern Top lamb prices for the same periods: ; 

markets, the run in that quarter being Months 1913. 1912 1911 1910 1909 1908 
a surprise. Most lambs carried ex- January . occ $9.50 $7.40 $6.65, $9.10 $8.10 $7.40 
cessive weight for the season and had — Febroary 00 nine ceeececsesesesnenensnvnesr nnn 925 7.15 6530 940 795 7.15 
to sell at a discount and this discount March Ss sacananadai oni _. 93S 825 G65 WHO 830 8.35 
was much more serious than Owners April 6. eee ernnae 9.35 1040 6.60 10.20 880 8.00 
had anticipated. (le EES ERIN EOS ROR a .885 1060 785 940 9280 7.75 


During the second week Buffalo was 
prostrate. At Buffalo $7.75 was the 
limit on choice lambs and they were 
worth as much at Chicago. 
dressed continued to go 
pieces and hot weather caused the mar- 
ket crew to look ahead for breakers. 
Heavy ewes and, bucks were swatted 
25@50 cents during that week and 
week buyers continued 
their 90@100 
pound lambs being hard to sell. The 
final week imparted no bloom to the 
market. Louisville sent a few thous- 
and spring lambs northward and they 
merely accellerated the 
movement. Jersey City shied its cas- 
tor into the ring and $8.50 bought 
good fat lambs while fat ewes were on 
a $5.00 basis. It was a veritable month 
of calamity. The bulk of the few 
wooled Colorados arriving sold at a 
range of $8.25 at $8.75. Bulk of shorn 
lambs realized $6.50 at $7.60, the for- 
mer price taking 90 at 100-pound 
goods. Early in the month good weth- 
ers sold at $6.25@$6.85, but it was 
a $5.25 at $5.75 trade for feed lot tail 
ends and by the end of the month ev- 
érything was on that basis. Ewes sold 
largely at $5.50 at $6.00, but toward 
the finish heavy ewes were on a $5.00 
basis. 


Eastern 


markets to 


the following 


raiding performance, 


downward 





Monthly average prices for the per- 
iods indicated: 





Months Sheep Lambs 
jaunty, TS $5.30 $8.55 
February, 1913 —_.__... 5.85 8.55 
March, 1913 SGsa> 8.60 
PRT, TAD hcrictcsenssence we O45 8.30 
May, 1913 ialeakin OMe 4a 
Ma, IS a Be 8.30 
May, Es 445 5.85 
SN, BI i ccrsnestgicigneis 6.55 8.40 
BON, TOR Seinngetikape 6.15 8.25 


Weekly average prices for the year 


to date: 





Week ending Sheep Lambs 
NY TRS decease csiiaians $4.80 $8.30 
) ae 8.70 
ID * iciinicnenstialicd 5.50 8.85 
SUNY BD i SBS 8.65 
Pe Fic Oe 8.20 
February 8 —.....__.... 5.40 8.50 
Pay ss ... 575 8.50 
racy: 22 6.00 8.55 
Eee Sameer ore! 6.20 8.40 
eee 8 6.35 8.70 
sg. ie ~ PnRS nOn OE 6.40 8.75 
SE 5 EER ee ee 6.50 8.60 
I odin 6.20 8.35 
SCE eo eet eae 6.40 8.50 
A eS 8.55 
PE BP i eS 6.35 8.10 
April 26 ....... 6.45 8.15 
MT 8 6.40 8.05 


cago receipts were 1,848,977 or 203.,- 
171,000 less than last year. 
City received during the same period 
841,327 or 66,114 less 1912 
while Omaha reported 855,836 or 19,- 
044 more than in 1912. During the first 
five months of 1913, the five principal 


Kansas 


than in 


western market, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, and St. Joseph, re- 
ceived 4,218,000 sheep and lambs, a de- 
crease of 239,000 compared with the 
same period of 1912. 





FEEDER DEMAND 
IS INEVITABLE 


No matter what may develop, a 
broad demands for feeders is certain 
all through the season. The cornbelt 
is long on feed but short on stock to 
consume it. Stock cattel are on a 7Y% 
at 8 cents basis, prices that look prohi- 
bitive to many, especially in the face 
of a slumpy fat cattle trade. Already 
concern is audible regarding what the 
probable supply of thin western lambs 
will be. Last summer the bulk of the 
crop came fat and went to killers, the 
result being that hundreds of cornbelt 
feeders were shut out of the 
Many of them put in cattle and are 
regret 


game. 


nursing red-eyed in conse- 


quences as cattle have barely paid for 
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the corn they have consumed while 
sheep and lambs have been big earn- 
ers. Already Michigan and Ohio are 


clamorous for yearlings minus the 
wool at $5.25 at $5.75 and would take 
far more than are available. These 
are much cheaper than 7% at 7% cent 
steers and even if they realize less than 
first cost next fall, by putting on gains 
will 


of 8 to 10 pounds monthly pay 


out. There is the prospect that the 
west, being long on hay, will hold back 
a lot of feeding lambs, and that Colo- 
rado feeders will further deplete sup- 
ply by contracting its winter require- 
ments, The cornbelt feeder has plenty 
of old corn and present indications are 
that the new crop will be a big one. 
There is old hay everywhere and a 
new crop assured. Scarcity of stock 
cattle is a certainty and demand for 


thin sheep a forgone conclusion. 





VIEWS OF A SWIFT EXPERT 


Robert S. Mathison, chief sheep buy- 
er for Swift, has returned from an ex- 
tended trip through the west. Mathi- 
son is convinced that a- moderate de- 
gree of protection is essential to the 
welfare of the sheep industry and does 
not view the prospect under free trade 
through optimistic glasses. Texas 
growers, he asserts, are going on a 
mutton basis with the object of mak- 


ing the best of a bad situation. For 
the present he looks for no further 


slump in prices. J. E. Rhea of Ros- 
well, N. M., regards the menace of 
free mutton more serious than that of 
“If we can keep our mut- 
ton market on a profitable basis, we can 


free wool. 


ride out the gale,” he said, and it is 
the mutton market that is worrying 
many. Neither Australia nor Argen- 
tina mutton is of good quality and 
little lamb is to be expected from that 
source, so that foreign stuff will not 


satisfy high or even medium class 
trade, but Australian imports are 


likely to flood the Pacific coast mar- 
ket, just now developing, and force a 
lot of western product that could oth- 
erwise find that outlet, eastward. Both 
free mutton and free wool will throw 
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the trade into an evolutionary period 
and that it will be sometime acquiring 
a stride is certain. The wisest men 
in the trade do not pretend to be able 
to cast a horiscope that will not be 


likely to damage their reputations. 





FEATURES OF THE TRADE. 


Considerable wool has _ changed 
hands at feed lots around Chicago re- 
cently, but at materially lower prices 
The Burke clip of 


than last year. 


Montana lambs wool realized 1634 
against 20 cents a year ago, the Trim- 
ble clip, Mexican, sold at 15% cents, 
the Rhoda clip at 19 cents and the 
Mimer clip at 18% cents. Consider- 
able wool has changed hands at a 14 
at 17 cent basis. A clip of the Rhoda 
off in 
18 cents at Omaha, 


Seme clips sold 4@4% cents lower 


wool taken Nebraska sold at 


sacks weighed. 
than February bids, which indicates 


how the free wool menace has dam- 
aged the market. 

David Evans, a sheep expert form- 
erly connected with the lowa Agricul- 
tural College, is back in Chicago, af- 
ter a stay of several years in New Zea- 
land. He says that country is rapidly 
losing its ovine population and turn- 
ing to dairying which is more profit- 
able. The government system of gra- 
duated land tax is forcing owners of 
land formerly used for large ‘sheep 
runs to break it up and sell. Purchas- 
ers are invariably farmers or dairy- 
the land 
flocks are dispersed. Freezers are now 


men and when is divided 
paying 13 shillings per head for lambs 
and 10 shillings for ewes, but an early 
advance in prices is considered. cer- 
tain as the market is now on a liqui- 
dation basis. 

Canada is enthusiastic over the free 
wool and mutton prospect. With ac- 
cess to Buffalo, Pittsburg and Jersey 
City markets, Ontario and Quebec, 
which are naturally adapted to sheep, 
will proceed to develop that industry. 
There are millions of acres in those 
provinces capable of being converted 
into sheep pasture that can be had for 


a mere song. New Brunswick and 
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Nova Scotia have the same bee in their 
The prairie provinces, Mani- 
Alberta Saskatchewan are 
now on a wheat basis, but farmers 
realize that pursuance of that policy 


bonnets. 


toba, and 


means “going broke,” which is the his- 
tory of every exclusive wheat region 
and such a two-crop proposition as the 
Canadian 
wheat land needs the sheep for fertili- 


sheep will not be ignored. 


zation purposes and also to eradicate 
weeds. That region is capable of rais- 
ing vast quantities of small grain and 
roughage and is considered as good a 
sheep country as Montana if not bet- 
ter. 

Every fall it has thousands of acres 
of frosted grain that could be utilized 
for winter sheep feeding, but heretofore 
has had no market either for wool or 
Under free trade Canada will 
be more of a competitor of the Ameri- 


mutton. 


can sheep grower than the cattleman. 

Voicing a protest against free wool, 
“Taking off the duty 
Nothing was 


John Clay said: 
in a lump is a hardship. 
said about free wool during the presi- 
detial campaign last fall and this is an 
unexpected stroke of lightning. If 
wool must go on the free list in justice 
to the grower the process of elimina- 
tion ‘should be accomplished gradu- 
ally.” 

The Milwaukee road has decided to 
restore the feeding in transit privi- 
This will permit grazing sheep 
from Pacific Coast states in Montana 
enroute to eastern markets. Railroads 
have been pursuing a short-ighted pol- 
icy in denying sheepmen the privilege 


lege. 


of grazing and feeding in transit as it- 
is a practice that makes revenue. 


Reports of big winter gains are 
coming from all sources. Many lambs 
on feed at the big sheds around Chi- 
cago put on nearly a pound daily. One 
big band of Montana lambs that went 
to the feed lot of W. W. Riddle in 
Noble county, Indiana, made 24% 
pounds in 53 days with a big shrink. It 
is doubtful if a small band of western 
lambs fed in the cornbelt during. the 
past winter failed to pay well. Feed- 
ers who were frightened out of the 
game last fall by costly stock, sheep 
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and lambs, switching to cattle are re- 
gretting the change. 


How uniform lambs made weight in 
the cornbelt during the past feeding 
season is indicated by the experience 
of A. K. Reed of Richland, Michigan, 
who has only 13 culls in his first feed- 
ing of 2500 head, and but one throw 
in the second feeding of 1500 head. 
Feeders complaints were not based on 
throwouts, but on lambs that got so 
big and fat that feeders discriminated 
against them. 

A short crop of native lambs but a 
normal prospect in the west is the pres- 
ent outlook. May lambing in Idaho 
and Montana has been very satisfac- 
tory. Owing to heavy liquidation of 
native ewes last summer the crop in 
the cornbelt states will be anywhere 
from 40 to 60 per cent lighter than 
last year, which will mean a broader 
market for western stuff. Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Virginia, will have 
about the same number of lambs as 
last year having raised a larger per- 
centage although fewer ewes were 
bred, and the bulk of them will be in 
killers’ hands by the end of July, al- 
though the run is two weeks late in 
starting. The trade is expectant of a 
good market for western lambs owing 
to scarcity of natives. 


All over the country calves are be- 
ing conserved. Even dairymen are 
maturing their female calves in conse- 
quence of scarcity of milk cows, and 
Chicago is getting one veal where 
three were available during the plen- 
titude period. Calves are now selling 
at $10.00@$10.75 per cwt. and are 
going higher. There is always a bond 
of sympathy between the calf market 
and trade in the sheep house and if 
the live mutton market is not oversup- 
plied it responds to veal trade pros- 
perity. The American people are chop 
eaters and when both pork and veal 
are high in price, mutton, especially 
lamb, benefits. This is the case now 
and the uplifting influence ought to 
be felt all summer as neither cheap 
hogs nor calves are possible. 


H. G. Fulkerson of Colorado has 
marketed 32,000 lambs and wethers 
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during the past season and a story is 
circulating in market circles that when 
he first went west in response to Hor- 
ace Greeley’s injunction, a brakeman 
put him off the train near McClave, 
Colorado, where he now owns a sec- 
tion valued at $125.00 an acre. 





SHEEP IN ILLINOIS. 





The total number of sheep of shear- 
ing age in Illinois on April 15, 1910, 
was 658,000, representing an increase 
of 4.7 per cent as compared with the 
number on June 1, 1900 (629,000). The 
approximate production of wool during 
1909 was 682,000 fleeces, weighing 
4,971,000 pounds and valued at $1,- 
299,000. Of these totals about one- 
sixth represents estimates. The num- 
ber of fleeces produced in 1909 was 
1.1 per cent greater than in 1899. The 
average weight per fleece in 1909 was 
7.3 pounds, as compared with 7.1 
pounds in 1899, and the average value 
per pound was 26 cents, as compared 
with 20 cents in 1899. 


(). 


NEW SHEEP LAW. 








The last session of the Utah legisla- 
ture passed a very broad and conipre- 


hensive sanitary law for the control 
and eradication of contagious dis- 
eases among sheep. The new law 


gives the State Board of Sheep Com- 
missioners and the United States 
3ureau of Animal Industry full author- 
ity to quarantine, dip and otherwise 
treat affected animals and it is presum- 
ed that under the operation of this law 
what little scabies remains in 
Utah will soon be eradicated. 


now 


> 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 








One of the large steamship lines 
plying between London and South 
Africa is carrying free of all charge 
all purebred horses, cattle, and sheep 
from England to African ports. When 
this concession was granted it was 
felt that few would take advantage of 
it, but recent reports show a consid- 
erable number of all kinds of livestock 
going to South Africa free. 
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THE WOOL MARKET. 





To the National Wool Grower: 

“The only fault that I have to find 
with the National Wool Grower is the 
fact that you do not publish a very 
comprehensive report of the American 
wool market. It seems to me that 
this would be very interesting to many 
sheep men and therefore we hope that 
you can arrange for such report.” 


We have received several letters 
similar to the above and in reply would 
state that so far we have been unable 
to find what we believe is an authori- 
tive and reliable report of the Ameri- 
can wool market. In fact our investi- 
gations lead to the conclusion that the 
American wool market is a very un- 
stable institution for which no one has 
been able to publish a very accurate re- 
port. Of course all of the eastern textile 
and live stock papers carry a report of 
the Boston wool market but to anyone 
who understands this market these re- 
ports are practically valueless. For 
instance a certain grade of wool will 
be quoted for months at a certain price 
when probably during all that time not 
a single pound of that grade of wool 
will have been sold. These wool mar- 
ket reports are obtained by someone 
calling up some wool dealer on the 
telephone and asking what wool is 
worth. If the dealer has lots of wool 
to sell, naturally he bulls the market. 
If he is short*of stock and desires to 
buy he reports falling.prices. 

We are very anxious to obtain an 
intelligent and reliable report of the 
American wool market, but until we 
can obtain one that we believe fills 
these qualifications we shall merely 
publish the report as it appears in the 
Commercial Bulletin of Boston which 
no doubt is the most accurate of any 
of the reports made public. 


(). 
U 





Word from abroad indicates that 
wool values are still advancing. While 
there is no prospect that wool will 
reach the level of price obtaining in 
this country during 1912, yet the ad- 
vance is most welcome at this time. 
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Word From the Capital 


will be 
interested in the 


& ESTERN  sheepmen 
\¢ particularly 

personnel of the House public 

lands committee, because of the very 

important part this body will play in 

the matter of grazing in western range 

The 


that some sort of a lease law will be 


states. general understanding 
urged during the present congress, as 
the creation of pre- 
serves, extension of the national for- 


well as game 
ests and various features of their ad- 
ministration affecting the sheepman— 
all of which legislation must have its 
inception and disposition largely. de- 
termined by the public lands commit- 
tee—making the views of this partic- 
ular body on these subjects of more 
than ordinary interest to the sheep- 
The committee is as follows: 
Democrats—Ferris of Oklahoma, chair- 
man; Graham of Illinois, Taylor of 
Colorado, Rucker of California, Clay- 
pool of Ohio, Ferguson of New Mexico, 
Hayden of Arizona, Taylor of Arkan- 
sas, Brown of New York, Stout of 
Montana, Brodbeck of Pennsylvania, 
Church of California, Decker of Mis- 
souri. Republicans: Lenroot of Wis- 
consin, French of Idaho, LaFollette ot 
Washington, Kent of California, Sin- 
nott of Oregon, Johnson of Utah. 
Thompson of Oklahoma is the lone 
Progressive jon this committee, and 
the Republicans have one vacancy to 
be filled later. While the sentiments 
of this committee will be more defi- 
nitely determined from the particular 
form in which legislation is suggested, 
their sentiments as to what is termed 
the Pinchot brand of conservation is 
about as follows: Known conserva- 
tionists, seven; known to be opposed 
to the Pinchot theories, nine; policy 
unknown, three. Chairman Ferris is 
regarded as a very fair and open mind- 
ed man on all public land questions, 
and may safely be counted on to be 
guided by what he determines to be 
most wanted by those in position to 
know. It is believed that the Lever 
grazing bill in its present form would 
not receive a favorable report from a 


man. 





From Our Washington Correspondent 
majority of this committee—which is 
about as far as can be determined un- 
til the policy of some of the new mem- 
further developed. Eleven 
a bare majority of the com- 
mittee—are from public land states. 

Frozen Meats. 

Predictions previously appearing in 
these letters as to the importation of 
frozen meats from Australia are taking 
substantial form. Two large consign- 
ments have been landed within the past 
month, the second shipment of a mil- 
lion pounds having been unloaded at 
Vancouver recently. Official advices 
received here by the Bureau of Com- 
merce confirm earlier reports that the 
entire refrigerating space of the Union 
line of steamers, now plying between 
the Pacific coast and Australia, has 
been contracted by the packers of the 
latter country, and a formidable fleet 
of refrigerator steamers is building to 
carry the frozen products to Pacific 
coast points and to Atlantic ports by 
way of the Panama canal. 

Just what effect this importation will 
have on the livestock industry of this 
country cannot be determined until the 
new product has been given greater 
tests. Frozen meat, under present 
methods of handling, cannot be taken 
to the interior; it becomes slimy soon 
after exposure, preventing  re-ship- 
ment, although the packers may be de- 
pended upon to soon find a way to 
bring it to interior points without ex- 
posing it to temperatures higher than 
the freezing room. It has been sug- 
gested here that as soon as the carry- 
ing fleet of steamers enable the industry 
to assume the proportions now con- 
templated, the packers will find a way 
to bring this meat to the interior in 
its original condition—in which event 
it must become a strong competitor 
and force down the price of native 
meats. 

Contrary to general belief, this 
frozen meat is inspected only by the 
Bureau of Chemistry, and is not sub- 
ject to the rigid tests demanded of 
the logal product. The Chemistry 


bers is 





members 


‘been on 
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Bureau test extends merely to the 
state of refrigeration in which the 


meat reaches our ports, and such in- 
spection cannot detect the presence of 
Only inspection on 
the hoof and in the slaughter pen can 
safeguard the consumer agafnst dis- 
Several bills have 
already been introduced requiring the 
same rigid inspection of the frozen 
product as is demanded of local meats, 
and such legislation is expected to be 
enacted during the winter term of the 
present congress. 
Power of Petition. 

What is the mést potent influence 
the public generally can bring to bear 
induce 
them to action along any proper line? 
There has been a good opportunity to 
study this question during the pen- 
dency of the Underwood tariff bill. 
Several large bureaus have been main- 
tained here, with a corps of writ- 
ers of ability and statisticians of merit 
to furnish and dissemanate information 
favorable to a particular line. Report 
has it that as high as $100,000 has 
been expended by one of these bu- 
reaus, in what may be termed legiti- 
mate campaigning. Just what effect 
this powerful organization has had in 


diseased meats. 


ease-infected meats. 


on members of congress. to 


influencing members cannot of course 
be well determined, except that it 
seems to have entirely failed in the 
object sought—the retention of a duty 
The other potent force has 
been the folks at home, who have writ- 
ten and wired tons of protest and en- 
treaty in behalf of the wool industry. 
The woolgrower has maintained no 
lobby here; comparatively few men 
have come to Washington to speak for 
it, and only the national secretary has 
the ground continuously. 
From a somewhat intimate day-to-day 
study of the effect of these two in- 
fluences, there is no question but what 
the word from home has been far more 
potent than the elaborate bureau or- 
ganization. In the case of wool, it is 
the opinion of many that had the flood 
of protest entreaty started a 


on sugar. 


and 
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month earlier, and been systematically 
carried on in the various states vitally 
interested in the matter, it would have 
forced the senate to recognize the de- 
mand. Many who would have added 
to this volume of protest did not do 
so when the matter was called to their 
attention because they could not real- 
ize the party in power would declare 
for free wool; others had no faith in 
the efficacy of such a course. From 
careful observation by those who have 
watched the game here for many years 
it is conceded that the 
home”—if persistent and widespread— 
will do more toward influencing legis- 
lation than any other method. It will 
be well for the sheepmen to bear this 
in mind for future use. 


The lobby investigation held no 
terrors for those in Washington in the 
interest of a tariff on raw wool. The 
“lobby” in this particular instance was 
mainly composed of the secretary of 
the national association, who has been 


“word from 


very properly remaining at the nation- 
al capital to keep in close touch with 
the situation and to present matters 
on behalf of the woolgrower to the 
Senate Finance committee. Secretary 
McClure has put in much of his time 
interviewing members of congress, fur- 
nishing them with data when request- 
ed and using every honorable and le- 
gitimate means to save some small 
remnant of the wool tariff. Between 
times he has taken up with the various 
departments here matters in which 
the sheepmen are interested, as well 
as appearing before the interstate com- 
merce commission on = various occa- 
sions in the interest of better wool 
rates. Every other industry of the 
magnitude of wool has had delegations 
of from ten to fifty members here at 
various times during the discussion of 


the tariff, and while the wool indus-~ 


try has been represented by an oc- 
casional visitor here largely for the 
purpose of protesting against radical 
reduction, nothing even approaching 
the dignity of an organized delega- 
tion has appeared here on behalf ot 
wool—the labors of Secretary McClure 
constituting for the most the 
only “lobby” in evidence. 


part 
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For the past sixteen years or more 
it has been contended by ardent parti- 
sans that the Democratic party did not 
favor raw wool, and in every campaign 
the assurance has been reiterated that 
if the party were given the power to 
do so, while it might reduce the duty 
somewhat, it would never entirely re- 
move the protection always enjoyed 
by this industry. This contention can 
no longer be successfully maintained, 
in the light of the Democratic party’s 
present attitude toward wool, and the 
sooner the sheepmen fully realize this 
the better. Those in control of the 
Democratic party of today are unques- 
tionably in favor of free wool, free 
meats and many other things hereto- 
fore protected. The president himself 
so declares the policy of his party; 
Leader Underwood, in a recent speech 
in the house, in reply to Representa- 
tive Mondell’s questions, classed the 
wool industry of this country as one 
business unworthy of protection. <A 
few days later Senator James, one of 
the leaders of the party, declared the 
wool industry to be “legally but not 
economically negitimate”—and pledged 
his party to free wool. The party is 
thoroughly and irrevocably 
committed to this policy that only the 


now so 


complete overthrow of its present lead- 
ers and a straightforward and specific 
pledge to restore the wool duty could 
hope to win support from any wool- 
grower or one interested in the success 
of the industry who has _ heretofore 
supported that party under the mis- 
taken idea. 


Practically the only change in the 
wool tariff situation since the May re- 
port appearing in these columns has 
been certain developments calculated 
to still further confirm the already well 
grounded belief that raw wool will be 
made free by the pending bill. Until 
President Wilson’s declaration regard- 
ing “an insidious lobby” was made, a 
few optimists still tenaciously clung to 
the hope that the senate would insist 
on a small wool duty, but even these 
are now convinced. 


The lobby charges were originally 
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terests. While the president’s friends 
expended a large amount of energy in 
insisting that an investigation would 
brand a few “insidious lobbyists,” the 
real purpose of the investigation was 
to catalogue and put in the public rec- 
ord a few western senators—with the 
certainty that such action would make 
it impossible for them to do otherwise 
than vote for the Underwood bill as 
the president and senate majority de- 
sire it to be enacted. With the reali- 
zation of the real purpose of the inves- 
tigation went the faint hope the friends 
of wool had entertained. 

The prepared for each 
senator were adroitly formulated so 
that each must publicly declare his 
personal pecuniary interest in every in- 
dustry affected by the Underwood bill. 
This seems innocent enough, but here 
is how it will work out: 


questions 


Several 
naturally 


western senators 
financially 


are very 
interested in 
sheep; some have flocks of their own; 
others are in partnership with citizens 
of their home states, and still others 
bank institutions. with 


own stock in 


money loaned These 


to sheepmen. 
facts were all brought out at the in- 
vestigation. Now let any one of these 
senators undertake to make a fight 
for a duty on wool and the opposition 
will hold his record up to the public— 
and discredit whatever is said by the 
simple statement that “the senator is 
financially interested; of course he fa- 
vors a duty on wool; but he does not 
represent the sentiment of the large 
majority in his state!’ That will set- 
tle this class of statesmen. 

The other prong of the investigation 
horn has been very cleverly prepared 
to catch any other recalcitrant senator 
tempted to go astray on the wool or 
The president him- 
self has said “an insidious lobby” is at 


sugar questions. 


work here, and hints at millions, pos- 
sibly, being at the command of these 
venial vampires for the purchase of 
votes in the senate. Let any one of 
these senators who ave heretofore 
been mildly protesting against free 
wool or sugar now vote against the 
wool figures in the Underwood bill— 


directed largely against the sugar in- and they will immediately be indicted 
- 
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by the public as having been “seen.” 

Few men in public life—mindful of 
the fickleness of the populace and its 
ever-ready inclination to believe evil 
report of those in high places—would 
have the temerity to now come out 
boldly against free wool in the face of 
such carefully planned arrangement to 





discredit them in advance. It is hard- 
ly to be believed that any Democratic 
senator, except the two from Louisi- 
ana, who have taken a strong stand 
from the first, will tempt fate in any 


such manner. 





DAMAGE BY GRASSHOPPERS. 


It is reported that in North Queens- 
town, Australia, the grasshoppers have 
become so numerous that in many in- 
stances they have interferred with rail- 
road traffic. The grasshoppers cover 
the tracks to such a depth that when 
they are mashed by the wheels of the 
engine the rails become so slippery 
that the engine is unable to handle its 
usual ioad, and 
that in 


authoritive reports 


state this way many west- 
bound trains have been brought to a 
stop and a division of their load made 
necessary. 


} 
) 


BOUNTY LAW NEEDED. 





The following is clipped from a 
South. African paper: “The sheepmen 
hereabout are very much disturbed 
over the continued depredation of ele- 
phants. Lately these have 
been causing much damage to sheep 
folds by breaking into them at night 
trampling down fences and even de- 
the sheds themselves. In 
some cases these elephants have grown 
so bold that they have destroyed the 
shepherds cabins and caused the na- 
tives to flee for their lives. 


rogues 


stroying 


Arrange- 
the 
men to organize a hunting expedition 
for the slaughter of these mischief 
makers. 


ments are being made by stock 





The manufacturers think they are very 
cute—but the the 
part many of them played in putting wool 
on the Free List. 


know 





woolgrowers 
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LIVE STOCK AND 
MEAT PRODUCTS. 


Washington, D. C., May 5, ’13. 
Honorable Finance Committee 
United States Senate: 

The undersigned, representing the 
live stock the United 
States, and particularly of the west and 
central west, respectfully urge the re- 
tention of a fair and reasonable duty 
on live stock and meat products. We 
are willing to stand some reduction 
in the present duties, but we vigorous- 
ly protest against the placing of our 
products on the free list. 


The 


of the 


industry of 


The United States is today produc- 
ing all the meat needed for home con- 
sumption. The much talked of short- 
age of cattle is only an absence of 
the surplus that was formerly export- 
ed. This falling off in the production 
natural result 
of the depressed prices that generally 
prevailed from 1885 to 1910. 
that period there was no attraction for 


of beef animals is the 
During 


capital in the cattle business; indeed, 


the capital already invested seized 
out, and 


many large and small holdings in the 


every opportunity to get 


range districts were liquidated as 


soon as prices permitted doing so 
with some profit, or at least without 
any loss. 

During the past two years, under 
better -pricés, there 
a widespread return 
cattle 
Thousands of farmers and ranchmen, 
both in the corn belt and in the range 


the stimulus of 
has been and is 
to the 


business of breeding. 


section of the west, are establishing 
breeding herds—generally on a small 
scale. 

On the Chicago market Monday, 
May 5, 1913, the highest price paid 
for beef cattle was more than $2 per 
hundred less than the highest price 
prevailing in October, 
November and December, 1912. 


September, 


The result of the free admission of 
countries 
would be, first of all, to discourage 


meats from other surplus 


those who have just embarked in 


the live-stock business or who con- 


template doing so. Cows and calves 


would again be thrown on the market 
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from all parts of the country, and if 
prices were forced to the level of 
Argentine beef or Australian mutton, 
the business of stock raising would 
be so unprofitable that this country 
would soon cease to produce its own 
The result of this would be 
disastrous, not only directly as dimin- 
the live stock 
producer, but indirectly as destruc- 
tive of the fertility of the soil of 
thousands of farms. 


meat. 


ishing income of the 


Many of the breeders and feeders in 
the corn belt are stocked up with high 
priced breeding and feeding stock, 
and any pronounced depression in 
prices would cause tremendous finan- 
cial loss to them. 

The 
Swift 
plants in 


American packers, Armour, 
each have large 
Argentina. They handle 
39 per cent of the export trade of 
South America. them are 
building large plants in Uruguay. 
Swift & Co. is now building a plant 
in Brisbane, Queensland. There are 


and Morris, 


Two of 


now three plants in Canada operated 
by these same American packers (see 
Consular Reports.) , 

In Special Agent Series No. 43, of 
Manufactvres of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 
December 15, 1910, it is stated: “Chi- 
entered this 
years 


the Bureau of 


cago meat companies 
field (Argentina) only seven 
ago, but have already attained such a 
position that they are a decided, if 
the 


progress of the trade and the control 


not a dominating, influence in 


of prices.” 

The American packers are the only 
concerns who have distributing agen- 
cies in this country, and consequently 
are the only companies: in a position 
to import The proposition 
that to place meat on the free list 
would result in cvrbing the so-called 
Beef Trust is therefore preposterous. 
The big packers of this country are 
slaughtering a less percentage of the 
total slaughter in this country than 
ten Whatever control 
they have over prices in this country 
instead 


meat. 


years ago. 


would be increased of less- 
ended by free meats. 


The capacity of the United States 
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for the production of live stock has 
not been reached. The present output 
could probably be doubled. Remun- 


erative prices will bring this about. 
Unprofitable prices will result in a 
decreased production. 

On the prosperity of the agricul- 


tural and live-stock industries depend 
the real progress and prosperity of 
this nation. To transfer a part of the 
business of furnishing meat and other 
food for this nation to other coun- 
tries will seriously injure our agricul- 
tural industry and disturb not only 
our domestic conditions here, but in- 
ternational trade balance as well. 


We are in favor of an equal duty 
on meat and live-stock, and that duty 
should not be less than 15 per cent 
ad valorem in order to be fair and 
equitable to the live-stock and farm- 
ing interests of this country. 


We refer to and make a part of our 
plea the brief of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, by its 
attorney, S. H. Cowan, before the 
Ways and Means Committee on Jan- 
uary 21, 1913. This protest is filed 
with your Committee by the under- 
signed live-stock men now in Wash- 
ington, on account of the decision of 
the Finance Committee not to grant 
any oral hearing. 


American National Live Stock 
Association. 
Representing 65 State and _ local 
Live-Stock Associations. T. W. Tom- 


linson, secretary; S. H. Cowan, at- 
torney. J. H. Nations, El Paso, 
Texas; L. F. Wilson, Kansas City, 


Missouri; John MacBrain, Trinidad, 
Colorado; H. S. Stephenson, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Members of Executive 
Committee. 


National Wool Growers’ Association. 
Representing 32 Sheep and Wool 
Growers’ Associations. S. W. Mc- 
Clure, Secretary. 
Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas. 
W. W. Turney and I. T. Pryor, 
Vice-Presidents. 
Panhandle and Southwestern Stock 
Men’s Association. 
W. B. Slaughter, President. 
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Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Association, 

A. Sykes, Des Moines, Iowa, Presi- 
dent. Charles Goodenow, Wall Lake, 
Iowa; Joseph Eisele, Malcolm, lowa, 
Members of Executive Committee. 
Western South Dakota Stock Grow- 

ers’ Association. 

F. M. Stewart, Secretary. 

Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association. 

John P. Orme. 

California Wool Growers’ 
Association. 
F, A. Ellenwood, Secretary. 





DO NOT FORGET. 


That the United States Department 
of Agriculture has published an excel- 
lent bulletin on mutton and its value 
in the diet. This publication is sent 
free to all who apply for it either to 
their congressman or senator. Each 
sheepman should make up a list of 
ten names and have this bulletin sent 
to them. In this way we can turn 
the attention of the public to a cheap 
and desirable meat. 





YOU ARE MISSING CUSTOMERS. 





If you have a ranch, sheep or other 
commodities for sale that are of in- 
terest to wool growers anywhere in 
the United States, you cannot fail to 
get returns by advertising in this pa- 
per. 





GOOD RETURNS. 


A New Zealand sheep breeder re- 
ports that from the wool of 2315 sheep 
and 25 sheep pelts he received a total 
of $4,400. These sheep were kept dur- 
ing the year on 1130 acres of grass pas- 
ture without additional feed of any 
kind. 





EXPORTING WOOL. 


We understand that some of the 
Chicago packers have recently export- 
ed a few car loads of pulled wool to 
London on account of the domestic 
demand being slack for that particular 
grade of wool. 
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THREE KINDS OF PROTECTION 


Whenever the word “Protection” is 
mentioned, one invariably thinks of th 
‘but the 


tariff is 


tariff, onl 
one form of protection an 
probably not the most effective 


form at that. We have in this countr 
three forms of protection. First, th: 
tariff protection granted by means oi 
the tariff; second, natural protection 
which comes to certain industries by 
reason of their nature or location; and, 
third, indirect protection 
granted by law or assumed by certain 
classes of individuals 
the law. 


which is 


in violation of 


Everyone understands that tariff 
protection is that protection granted by 
the government in order to encourage 
the development and maintenance in 
this nation of industries that by reason 
of certain disadvantages might not 
otherwise be able to endure. 


Natural protection is such protec- 
tion as comes to an industry or indi- 
vidual by reason of the fact that his 
location or the nature of his business 
is such as to protect him against all 
foreign invasion. Probably the news- 
paper is the best illustration of nat- 
ural protection. 
paper can have no foreign competition 
because most foreign papers are not 
published in our language and they are 
so far from our centers of population 
that such news as they might contain 
would possess no value by the time it 
came into the hands of ovr people. 
Therefore, an American newspaper has 
absolute natural protection against 
foreign invasion of all kinds. The 
price at which it sells its product, 
which is its reading matter and its ad- 
vertising space, is not influenced in 
any manner by competition from 
abroad. 

The railroads also enjoy natural pro- 
tection, for nothing that they carry in 
this country could be carried in this 
covntry by a foreign railroad. There- 
fore, they have no competition except 
domestic competition and their prices 
are made to suit their own conven- 
ience. 

Our stores enjoy natural protection 


An American news- 
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KIRKLAND SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


(FINEST IN THE WORLD) 








At Kirkland, Ill., only 
67 miles from Chi- 
cago, on the main 
line between Omaha, 
St. Paul and Kansas 
City to Chicago. 








Twenty-six hundred 
acres of land, fenced 
with woven wire, and 
plenty of running 
water and shade, 






PR 


Rae a | Make no mistake, but 

| route your sheep via 
C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
when shipping to 
Chicago. 


Off the C. M. & St. P. RAILWAY 
IT COSTS NO MORE TO FEED AT KIRKLAND JOHN MacQUEEN is Manager 

















WHY NOT PATRONIZE 


WOOD BROTHERS 


A Commission House that is, and has been a 
warm friend and supporter of the Wool Grower 
for almost fifty years; a firm that stands for 
honesty and ability, and has stood the test of 
time. Our sales and service will please you 


“LEADING SELLERS OF SHEEP” 
AT 














Chicago Sioux City South Omaha South St. Paul 
Market information cheerfully furnished 
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because what they sell cannot be sold 
in this country by a forgein store. 
Their location and the nature of their 
business shields them against foreign 
invasion and enables them to regulate 
their prices according to their own de- 
sires. 

In the classes enjoying this natu- 
ral protection, we have our banks, 
street railroads, and innumerable other 
industries, all of which have as great 
a protection through natural channels 
as other industries can obtain by the 
erection of a prohibitive tariff. 


Then we have the indirect protec- 
tion which comes to a great many in- 
dividuals in this country through 
means, either legal or illegal, but not 
affected by the tariff. The labor union 
is probably a good illustration of this 
class. If you were a carpenter. in a 
Western town and wanted to go to 
work, you would first have to join 
the union and agree to a certain scale 
of wages before you would be permit- 
ted to pursue your occupation. The 
labor unions, by means of regulation, 
either legal or illegal, effectively regu- 
late the price of their product, which 
product is labor, and therefore, a tar- 
iff is not needed by them to protect 
their wages. The medical doctor also 
represents this indirect protection. In 
every town in the community the 
medical doctors have some. kind of an 
agreement by which they regulate the 
price of their services and they are 
further shielded from outside competi- 
tion by State laws which prohibit new- 
comers from engaging in their pro- 
fession without having passed an ex- 
amination, which in many cases is pro- 
hibitive. This is true also of the law- 


yers. In fact, is true of practically all 
men following professional occupa- 
tions. 


The class enjoying natural protec- 
tion and indirect protection is a very 
large one, representing probably one- 
half of our population. But, in addi- 
tion to this, we have the other one- 
half which, by reason of their busi- 
ness, in the absence of a tariff must 
have their product brought into com- 
plete and absolute competition with 
similar products produced all over the 
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world. They cannot regulate the 
price of their product, because while 
they might be able to do this at home, 
any advance in their price is met by 
importation of similar products pro- 
duced in other parts of the world. 
Therefore, in the absence of a protec- 
tive tariff, this one-half of our people 


Desks, Chairs, Tables, Filing Cabinets 
Book Cases, Stationery, Office Supplies 
Flat Top Desk,Oak - - $27.50 
Four Drawer Letter File, Oak, 30.00 


THE BREEDEN OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 


. Phone Exchange |0! 
162 So. Main, Salt Lake City, Utah 























No. 4% is the best twine for tying fleeces. 
Insist on your dealer supplying you 
with this twine. 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


CHICAGO. 


is brought into immediate and direct 


| TWINE 


LUDLOW FINISHED, INDIA 














For Sale---Rambouilett Rams 
Six hundred Ramboulett ‘Rams for this season, all eligible to Registry, large 
and well wooled. Prices right: Particulars on request. 
JAMES PORT, 
Breeder of Registered Ra™bculett Sheep, Oakley, Idaho. 














Walnut, Hall, Hampshires, the Champion Flock of America 


Contains over 2,000 head of the ROYAL BLOOD OF ENGLAND and the BLUE 
BLOOD of old Kentucky. 

EVERY INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION but one since 1908 has either first seen 
daylight at WALNUT HALL or else has been purchased at a high figure for use in 
this great flock. 

We are the only Hampshire breeders in America that have BEATEN in open com- 
petition, the BEST IMPORTED from ENGLAND. 

Offerings for 1913 include— i 

100 yearling rams 500 ram lambs 
A select bunch of IMPORTED ewes two and three-year old’s 
150 yearling ewes. 
Address: Robt. S. Blastock, Manager, Box Y, Walnut Hall Farms, Donerail, Ky. 
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Utah’s Oldest, Largest and Most Reliable Piano House. Established 1862 
Pianos, Player Pianos and Organs, Victor and Edison Talkers 
13-19 East First South 





CONSOLIDATED MUSICCO. 


SALT LAKE CITY 

















Bertram Motor Supply Co. 


AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES EXCLUSIVELY 


125 Page Catalog on request 


251 STATE ST. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 























THE RIGHT PLACE TO BUY 





Easy Terms 
Lowest Prices 


TE LAKE ¢/7 7, pra 


Pianos -- Players--Organs 


EVERYTHING KNOWN'‘'IN* MUSIC 


Duyts Bele Nise @ 
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competition with the outside world, 
and if conditions of production are dif- 
ferent here than they are abroad, it 
naturally follows that they must be 
driven out of business by this foreign 
competition, unless our 
shall grant to them the only kind of 
protection that will protect them, and 
that is tariff protection. In the ab- 
sence of tariff protection, this great 
class of our people are not only at the 
mercy of foreign competition, but they 
are also at the mercy of the two great 
classes who enjoy natural protection 


government 


or indirect protection here at home. 
The two latter classes may and do fix 
their prices, where they please, and 
the producer must pay these prices 
or go out of business. Now, under 
these circumstances, it seems only fair 
and just the government should give 
to this great class of our people the 
benefits of a tariff in order to enable 
them, not only to compete with foreign 
competition, but to likewise meet the 
burdens imposed upon them by rea- 
son of the classes which enjoy other 
than tariff protection. 





CONDITIONS BETTER. 





In previous issues of this paper we 
have reported the droughts prevailing 
in South Africa and Australia. How- 
ever, late word from these countries 
indicates that good rains have come 
and the outlook for grazing is decided- 
ly brighter. 





Wool growers are no longer wel- 
come in Washington, and should they 
have business in Philadelphia, it would 
be safest for them to go to San Fran- 
cisco and take a boat and reach their 
destination via Cape Horn and the 
Delaware River, and return over the 
same route. 





Word from Michigan and the farm 
states is to the effect that the wool 
clip is being sacrificed at very low 
prices, and that hundreds of sheep 
men are preparing to quit the sheep 
Such action is to be regret- 
ted, and we hope that actual condi- 
tions will not long justify it. 


business. | 
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TEXAS SHEEPMEN WRITE ALL 
SENATORS. 


We have read a considerable portion 
of the arguments made before the com- 
mittee on ways and means on the 27th 
and 28th of (hearings on 
schedule K, wool and manufacturers 
of wool), in favor of free wool, or, in 
support of a 20 per cent advalorem rate 


January 


of import duty on wool. And, while 
we accord to the witnesses entire sin- 
cerity in their beliefs in the opinions 
they expressed, and assertions they 
made to that committee, bearing on the 
sheep industry, relative to the needs 
of the industry, the cause of the in- 
crease and decrease of the sheep stock 
of the United States during the last 
past fifty years, it causes us very great 
regret to know that gentlemen who 
occupied most time discussing the sub- 
ject, made numerous assertions to the 
committee that compels us to believe 
that their knowledge of the business 
of sheep raising in the transmississip- 
pi states is wholly superficial, and that 
their statements and assertions con- 
cerning the business, were erroneous, 
misleading and valueless to that com- 
mittee in forming its conclusions as to 
the recommendations it should make 
to Congress concerning the wool grow- 
ing industry. Speaking to you as 
members of the executive committee 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association, each of us having had 
from twenty-five to forty-five years’ 
practical personal knowledge of the 
sheep raising in Texas, in no small 
way, and having a superficial knowl- 
edge of the business throughout the 
United States, and some of us not hav- 
ing owned a sheep in the last past sev- 
eral years, and our committee being 
composed of Democrats and Republi- 
cans of lifelong political affiliation, the 
majority of this committee being of 
lifelong Democratic political affiliation, 
each and all having only a desire for 
the welfare of our country as a whole, 
and all concurring in the views herein 
expressed, we have to advise you that 
any serious departure by Congress 
from the conclusions compelled to be 
drawn from the report of the Tariff 
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FELT LUMBER CO. 


Combination fence of all kinds. 
thing in our line. 


OFFICE No. 205 FELT BLDG. 
Phone Wasatch 3124 SALT LAKE CITY 


Every~ 














Lumber, Hardwoods, Mill Work 


NOALL BROS. & ARMSTRONG CO. 
Ph Office, Mill and Yards: 


ones : 
Wasatch 212 157 W. North Temple St. 
SALT LAKE CITY 


Wasatch 213 




















ELIAS MORRIS & 
SONS 60. 


21 West So. Temple St. 
*“Where the fire burns”’ 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
MANTELS 
TILE 
MONU- 
MENTS 
BUILDING 
MARBLE 


Send a post- 
card for mon- } 
, umental and 
mantel cata- 
logues. 




















WALL PAPER 


All Kinds, all prices 
WW. A. DUVALL 
In the new business district 


122 E. Broadway Salt Lake City 























WESTERN 
WOOL CO. 


CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED 


Liberal Advances 
Sells Mills Only 


37 South Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Board, as to the rate of import duty 
that should be levied on wool in order 
to something near equal the difference 
between the cost of producing wool in 
this country and in competing coun- 
tries, will have a disastrous effect upon 
the sheep industry in Texas, and of 
the United States as a whole. 

Replying to the inquiry as to the 
cause of the failure of the farmers and 
ranchmen to maintain the 47,274,000 
sheep in the country in 1893, we have 
to advise you that the recommenda- 
tion made by President Cleveland in 
May, 1893, that raw material (which 
was considered as embracing wool., be 
put in the free list, and the enacting 
the Wilson tariff law in 1894, admit- 
ting wool free of import duty, caused 
the business of wool growing to be- 
come so unprofitable that the sheep 
stock was sent to the slaughter houses, 
and neglected to such an extent that 
the Democratic Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Morton, reported the coun- 
try as possessing only 36,819,000 sheep 
on January 1, 1897. During the free 
wool year, 1895-1896, the records show 
that wool sold in the producing mark- 
ets for about, or less than one-half the 
prices obtained for the same class of 
wool during several years last. preced- 
ing the adoption of the free wool pol- 
icy. It is unnecessary to recite here 
the ruinously Jow prices !for which 
choice flocks of sheep were sold dur- 
ing the free wool years, by reason of 
the disastrously low prices of wool, 
and the bankrupt condition to which a 
large percentage of farmer owners 
were reduced. The hereabove stated 
statistical facts, with the natural in- 
ferences to be drawn therefrom, supply 
all necessary evidence as to that fea- 
ture of the case. 


The 23 per cent decrease of the 
sheep stock, during the application of 
the free wool policy, as shown by the 
above statistical statements (which de- 
crease occurred most largely in some 
of the best breeding districts; Texas, 
for example, decreasing her stock by 
more than 38 per cent, as shown by our 
State Comptroller’s reports), left the 
country, at the close of the free wool 
policy, with her numbers of female 
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sheep so depleted that it has been im- 
possible for the farmers and ranchmen 
to supply the demands of the people 
of the United States for mutton and 
make more than temporary increase of 
the depleted numbers. While the gov- 
ernment reports show an increase of 
the 36,819,000 at close of the free wool 
policy in 1897, to 39,852,967 sheep of 
sheering age in 1900 (the latter num- 
ber being the census report), the cen- 
sus report of 1910 shows 39,644,046 
sheep of shearing age. The decrease 
that has occurred in recent years, 
comes of the increased slaughter of 
sheep for domestic consumption, and 
especially the increased consumption 
of lambs of three to six months age. 


Our country possesses all the condi- 
tions requisite to enable it to success- 
fully sustain such a number of sheep 
as would be necessary to supply all 
the clothing wool required by treble 
the present population. Texas alone 
has the capacity to successfully sus- 
tain, under the pasture system, which 
she is now adopting, thirty to forty 
million sheep, and in our opinion, 
would, in reasonable length of time, 
come to possess that number, if as- 
sured of an import duty on wool some- 
thing near equal, in amount, to the 
difference between the cost of produc- 
tion in the United States, and in com- 
peting countries. In addition to pro- 
ducing such necessary supply of cloth- 
ing wool, a stock of sheep of such 
numbers would be of inestimable value 
as a necessary aid to maintaining the 
fertility of the soil of the farms of 
our country. 

The striking off of the present one 
and one-half cents per pound import 
duty on fresh meat, admitting mutton 
Argentine, New Zealand, 
Australia free, would also have a se- 
verely detrimental effect on the sheep 
industry, as it is from the sale of mut- 
ton, in addition to the fleece that the 
farmer and ranchmen are enabled to re- 
main in the business of sheep raising, 
receiving only small compensation for 
his labor and money invested in same. 

The frequent recurrence of the agi- 
tation of a free wool policy deters tens 
and tens of thousands of farmers and 
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Utah Hide & Live Stock Co. Inc. 


A. M. Goslen, President and Mgr. 
Dealers in Sheep, Hides, Pelts, Furs, 
Wool and Tallow 


Cor. 3rd South and 5th West Sts, 
Ranches: Cisco, Utah Salt Lake City, Utah 














Bissinger & Co. 


Highest Prices for your PELTS 
Consignments Solicited 
Office and Warehouse: 
Cor. 7th So. and 3rd West, Salt Lake City, Utah 














Oo. M. RUNYAN 
Dealer in Hides, Wool, Tallow, Pelts and Furs 


Correspondence Solicited 
2263-65-67-69 Wall Ave. OGDEN, UTAH 














J. W. SUMMERHAYS & 
SONS CO. 


Buyers of Wool, Sheepskins, Hides, Furs, Etc. 
Agents. H. C. Judd & Root, Wool Dealers, 
Hartford, Conn. 


P. O. BOX 778 PHONE WASATCH 294 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Trades Union S H EA RS 
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SALT LAKE CITY 
UTAH 

















ranchmen from engaging at growing 


sheep. The sheep industry is con- 
ducted on such small margin of profit, 
that any serious decrease of the 
amount of import duty levied on wool 
that the Tariff Board’s report shows 
should be levied to equal the differ- 
ence in cost of production here, and in 
competing countries, will effect the 
industry disastrously, particularly the 


merino flocks of the transmississippi 
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country, and especially the flocks lo- 
cated in the semi-arid southwest, and 
cause the present rate of decrease of 
the sheep stock to be rapidly increased, 
causing a still greater shortage in the 
necessary meat supply of our country, 
especially of mutton, which is the 
healthiest meat, and equally as nutri- 
tious as beef. 


We further wish to call your atten- 
tion to the exhibit on page 4071 (in 
part No. 20, tariff hearings, January 
28th), entitled, ‘““Number of sheep in 
Australia, 1891, to date,” which shows 
the fact, (astounding to the 
quainted), that the sheep stock of Aus- 
tralia, the greatest wool growing coun- 
try of the world, decreased from 106,- 
421,068 in 1891, to 72,040,211 in 1901, 
and from 72,040,211 in 1901, to 53,668,- 
347 in 1902. While the report does 
not show that the disastrous decrease 
was caused almost wholly by death 


unac- 


from starvation, caused by drouth, 
nevertheless drouth was the _ cause. 
The facts shown in that statement, 


showing the sudden decrease in the 
sheep stock of Australia, 
sufficient to warn Congress, and the 
people as a whole of the danger from 
allowing the United States to fail to 


should be 


become self-supplying of her necessary 
quantity of clothing wool. 

We earnestly solicit your influence 
to defeat any proposition by Congress, 
looking to a serious departure from 
the convictions herein expressed. 

Respectufly submitted, 

CHAS. SCHREINER, 


President Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association. 
ALFRED GILES, 
Secretary. 
B. L. CROUCH, 


C. B. HUDSPETH, 
JAMES McLYMONT, 
GEORGE RICHARDSON, 
J. R. HAMILTON, 

O. J. WOODHULL, 
GEO. W. LITTLEFIELD, 
IKE T. PRYOR, 


Executive Committee. 





Our fiftieth annual convention will 
be held in Salt Lake City probably in 
January, 1914. 
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GYlaevlack 63 Salt Lake’s Greatest 
' IGE See) Department Store 
Invites all readers of this periodical to send in their names, to be placed on our Monthly 
Mailing List. 
You cannot estimate the manifold benefits gained by dealing with a good store of 


unlimited resources. 


THE PARCEL POST will bring the greatest store in all Utah within your reach. 

















The Most oom Line ef Cars In The World Made By One Company 


Touring Cars, 2 to 10 passengers, in 3 motor sizes 
30-horsepower in 2-5 passenger 
> eh Sa 
o.,. ** 2-5-7-10 “** 


All equipped with White electrical starting and 
lighting system. Trucks in four sizes, %-142-3-5 
ton capacity. Two uilt especially to meet 
western conditions. Our deser type of touring car 
built for rough roads where high clearance and oe 
power is necessary. Our combination wagon 

for stage line and ranch work is an danoumeine 
car, which by removing deta seats is con- 
verted into a | ton truck. 


White Combination Car. Can be used as either an 8-passenger car or a | 500Ib. truck. 


WHITE AUTOMOBILE Co. 











148 E, First South 
Phone Wasatch 4051 

















PIERCE ARROW HUDSON 


A complete automobile establishment. 24,120 ft. 
floor space. Departments: Supplies, Repair Shop, 
Garage, Paint Shop, Auto Sales, Auto Livery. 


The home of 
**BOTTERILL SERVICE” 


The Tom Bolterill Automobile Co. 











36-42 State St. Salt Lake City 














Cheesman Automobile Co. 


LOCOMOBILE, PAIGE and CHALMERS, 
AUTOMOBILES 
Most complete line of TRUCKS in the west 
STANDARD 
A 5-Ton Truck at a Two Ton Price 
FEDERAL 


A Truck of Two Ton Capacity at a One 
Ton Price 


MENOMINEE, The Greatest Smal! Truck Made 
55 Automobile Row, Salt Lake City, Utah. 2566 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah 


























eT | When Better Automobiles Are 
j Built, Buick Will Build Them 


RANDALL-DODD AUTO CO., Ltd. 
Distributors: Utah, Idaho and Wyoming. Also dealers in 
Auto Supplies and Accessories 


Day and Night Garage and Shop Service. 
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Boise,Idaho “Auto Row,” Salt Lake City, Utah 
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BRIEF SENT TO 
MR. UNDERWOOD 





Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman, Ways & Means Com- 

mittee, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Sir: 

It seems to be generally understood 
that the party now in power is em- 
phatically in favor of ad valorem du- 
ties, and that wherever possible specific 
duties will be eliminated. However, 
wool is one product with which great 
difficulty must always be experienced 
in administering ad valorem duties. 
This difficulty applies with particular 
force to raw wool, first, because we 
import raw wool from nearly every 
nation on the globe which makes pos- 
sible great under valuation, and sec- 
ond, because the value of wool of any 
certain grade depends most largely on 
the shrinkage of the wool which can- 
not be accurately estimated by cus- 
toms officers in the absence of specific 
tests. By shrinkage we refer to the 
portion of the fleece that is washed 
away in the process of scouring. This 
waste consists of dirt, grease and for- 
eign substance and possesses no value 
and may amount to from twenty to 
eighty per cent of the weight of raw 
wool. 


In order that the influence of shrink- 
age on the value of wool may be bet- 
ter understood, let us illustrate by ap- 
plying it to actual conditions. On 
March First Lincoln wool was worth 
in London 33c per scoured pound. 
This wool would be imported in the 
raw state, that is before it was scour- 
ed. If in the raw state it shrank 18 
per cent its value would be 27c per 
grease pound; if it shrank 25 per cent 
its value would be 2434c; if it shrank 
31 per cent its value would be 23c; if 
it shrank 35 per cent its value would 
be 21%c; if it shrank 40 per cent its 
value would be 20c; if it shrank 45 
per cent its value would be 18%c per 
grease pound. This Lincoln wool in 
actual practice shrinks anywhere from 
18 to 45 per cent. Here we see a vari- 
ation in shrinkage of 27 per cent, fol- 
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SCOTCH COLLIE 
From fine working parents. 


> Correspondence solicited. 

-a| Photos and description. One 

of the oldest established and 

largest Collie Kennels in 

=| United States. 

: Underhill Collie Kennels, 
Knoxville, Ia. 





C. H. MILLER GRAIN COMPANY 


Hay, Grain, Potatoes and Coal 
Alfalfa - Corn 
By car load lots. 


110 W. First So. St. 


Prompt delivery 
SALT LAKE CITY 

















THE W. D. BROWN CO. 
WHOLESALE GRAIN 
Whole and Milled Feed, Corn and Cotton Seed Meal 
Wool Bags and Twine 
Office and Warehouse, 2255-7-9, Wall Avenue 
OGDEN, UTAH 





BAILEY & SONS CO. 
Wholesale Grain, Hay and Bags 
White, Wire or Phone for Prices 
SALT LAKE CITY, - UTAH 














WM. B. HUGHES PRODUCE GO. 


Wholesale dealers in Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn 
and Hay. Car-lots only. 


OFFICE 219 MOOSE CLUB BLDG. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





PEOPLE’S FORWARDING CO. 
Established 1877 
Also SALT LAKE SEED HOUSE 
SEEDSMEN 

Bird seed and poultry supplies a specialty. Garden, Field 
and Flower ; Flour, Cereals, Hay, Grain and general 
.» Manager. Phone Wasatch 257 
Salt Lake Cit)», 





























GRAIN CAR LOTS 
CORN A SPECIALTY 





The Intermountain Milling and Elevator Co. 


R. E. MILLER, Manager 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 




















The W. O. Kay Elevator Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Wholesale Dealers in Corn, Oats, Wheat, Barley, 
Alfalfa, and other Seeds. 


Prompt Shipment. 
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CORN 

OATS 
BARLEY 
WHEAT 
BRAN 
BALED HAY 


| WHOLESALE ONLY| 














Carload lots sold—delivered anywhere. Our mottoes: Goods 
at value—Best service within our power. 


A Customer Once—Always 
Cc. A. SMURTHWAITE 


Phones Was. 6448, 6449 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


GRAIN & MILLING CO. 
Offices 114 West Broadway 














lowed by a variation in the value of 
grease wool of 834c per grease pound, 
yet in each instance the value of the 
estimated scoured wool remained at 
33c per pound. What is true of this 
particular wool is true of every grade 
of wool grown in the world. 

From the above illustration it be- 





comes apparent that our customs of- 
ficers cannot possibly judge the value 
of raw wool without first knowing its 
exact shrinkage and they cannot de- 
termine this without the government 
establishes test scouring plants to 
which samples of all imported wool 
will be submitted for analysis. 
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Raw wool is like mineral ores. Its 
value depends upon the assayed yield. 
No government officer would attempt 
to determine the value of a ton of ore 
without assaying it and we feel that 
the government cannot well afford to 
value wool without assaying it—that 
is, determining its clean yield. 

In the absence of actual scouring 
tests not only must the wool grower 
lose part of the incidental protection 
that the tariff gives him, but the gov- 
ernment will be defrauded out of a 
large part of its revenue. Therefore, 
we suggest for your consideration that 
the new tariff law contain a proviso 
for the establishment of test scouring 
plants at the principal ports of entry 
to which samples of all imported wool 
will be submitted for anaylsis as a 
means of determining its value, pro- 
vided the duty cannot be assessed in 
specific form on the scoured content 
of imported wool. 

These test plants would be compar- 
atively inexpensive and would prove 
their worth a thousand fold by the in- 
creased revenue which they would 
bring to the government. 

Respectively submitted, 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION. 





The advertisers in this paper have 
reported unanimously results 
from their advertisements. This fact 
is evident from the increasing number 
of advertisements which appear in our 
paper. 


good 





If wool is placed upon the free list 
it will be the most flagrant and inde- 
fensible repudiation of a party platform 
and campaign pledges ever witnessed 
in this country. 





Sheep raising is not a legitimate in- 
dustry as President Wilson sees it. 

Everything the farmer sells is Free— 
everything he buys is still protected. 





The more you know about the way 
the Dernocratic tariff was made the more 
respect you have for the Payne-Aldrich 
law. 
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SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 


PERFECT 
EAR ee ae 
TAGS 

Samples Free 

and all kinds of 
STOCK-MARKING DEVICES 
RIBBON ano METAL BADGES 
PHONE 304 65 W. BROADWAY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





(AC BROWN 




















Salt Lake dias Ttah ~ 








SULPHUR * 


ALL GRADES 
QUANTITY 
di a Bag toa Caroad Drug Store 


. O. BOX 1763, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Z. C. M. I. 














Lincoln fleeces of extra long staple. 


W ANTE DD 


I pay $1 per lb. and buy 


any quantity. Submit samples and write for further particulars to 


L, LAV U SSOVE 


152-154 "THIRD AV EH 
New York, N.Y. 

















SMITH & ADAMS 


MANUFACTURERS 


»TENTS 


WAGON COVERS 
PACK OUTFITS, HORSE BLANKETS 


Anything made of Canvas 





Estimates promtly given 


Our new home: 226 Edison St., Salt Lake City, Ut. 














Ogden Paint, Oil & Glass Co. 


OGDEN, UTAH 


Importers and Dealers in 


SHEEP MARKING PAINTS 


Linseed Oil, Lamp Black, 
Dry Colors. Ready Mixed 
Turpentine Lubricating Oils. 


Write for Prices. 




















GUN CATALOG FREE 


Our large catalog of Guns, Fishing Tackle, Kodaks, Water- 
proof Clothing and Boots Mailed Free to any Address. 


WESTERN ARMS AND SPORTING GOODS CO. 


115 SO. MAIN, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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OTHER EVILS 
THAN THE TARIFF 





Leading Democrats have been and 
are still continuously holding confer- 
ences and wondering what is wrong; 
what it is that needs fixing, and their 
erroneous guess, nearly always is, that 
it is the “tariff.” Come out of your 
trance! Why can’t you see that our 
tug of war is with the invisible gov- 
ernment, the big business bosses, with 
the paternal heads of various indus- 
tries—all synonomous terms. 

What is it that makes their mon- 
opoly possible? Freight rates always 
first (court decisions second). This 
does not mean that rates must be 
lower or higher, but they must be 
more fair, more equitable; distance and 
service rendered must be considered, 
and rates placed and maintained on a 
parity with other rates. Rates must 
begin everywhere and run everywhere, 
and the shipper should be privileged to 
stop his goods anywhere, and the fro- 
portionate rate be paid and the party 
rate on other commodities.or on the 
same commodity in different form be 
maintained. For example, we are not 
privileged to ship dressed meat out of 
most of the towns in the West. The 
rate on dressed meat is not on a parity 
with meat shipped alive. And further, 
we are not privileged fo ship in and 
‘ slaughter more than is raised locally 
because no proportionate or parity 
rate has been made for that town. It 
has not been in the plan that that 
town should be the home town of the 
‘monopoly—the’ invisible government, 
the bad paternal head of business. If 
the freight rates were put on an equit- 
able basis from everywhere to every- 
where; and if commodity rates were 
maintained on a parity with the rates 
on other commodities people every- 
where would sit in the game of busi- 
ness and many of the perplexing ques- 
tions about the high cost of living 
would thus be settled without much 
delay. 

Democrats—Wilson, Clark, Under- 
wood, take notice. Put these freight 
rates on a parity and your party will 
live. Don’t strangle your party by 
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R.T.FRAZIER 


FAMOUS 
SADDLES 


Send for New Catalogue No. 14 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 











FAMOUS 
COLLINS 
SADDLES 


None genuine without 
the COLLINS Stamp. 
The same old saddle 
at the same old price, 
the best saddle eve, 
made and made by the same old men that have made them 
for 25 years. Write for free 1913 catalog. 


ALFRED CORNISH & CO. '? Guhiia’ Nes: 




















ALBERT EDHOLM 


Diamonds 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


COMPARE QUALITY COMPARE PRICES 








Who is 
G ALCO? 





MOST DESIRABLE 

Certain means of identification. 

be stam with any name, address 

or number. Catalogue and set of 
samples mailed free on request. = 


-FISSBURCH &CO,Dept.  “Cutcaco, nuts 























Consolidated Wagon 
and Machine Co. 
Leading Implement and Vehicle dealers 
Utah and Idaho 
SHEEPMEN’S SUPPLIES 


G. G. WRIGHT, 
Asst. Gen. Mgr. 


GEO. T. ODELL, 
Gen. Mgr. 

















Wanted! 


HAMPSHIRE 


We want one car of Registered Hampshire Rams 


RAMS 


yearlings preferred, for range purposes, address—— 


BEAVERHEAD RANCH COMPANY, DILLON, MONTANA 























COLT 45 CAL. AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


MODEL 
1911 





Adopted by 
the U. S. 
Army 


ONE OF BROWNING'’S PATENTS 


Send a Postal for our Catalog, 150 pages—lIllustrated 


Everything for Every Sport in Every Season 
BROWNING BROS. CO., oapen, utan 
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monkeying with the tariff before the 
rates are adjusted. 

After we have fixed the rates then 
we can import something free for the 
people instead of free for the big busi- 
ness bosses as the Democrats are now 
foolishly planning and proposing. Why 
not let these proposed imports, at re- 
duced duties, scatter all over among 
our people instead of letting the crook- 
ed pencil of the traffic man 
first, 
the till of the trust where the advant- 


(rate 
maker) direct everything, into 
ages of reduced duties can be and 
appropriated by 
private parties instead of benefiting 
the public? 


probably would be 


We will never get good out of the 
tariff changes either up or down until 
those rate matters have a better ad- 
justment. 

When things are protected, 
should be protected for the people and 


they 


not for the big business bosses; and 
when admitted free should be 
admitted free to the people, not free 


to the monopoly. 


they 


When I say “pro- 
tected for the people” I mean for the 
thousands of our workers employed in 
the protected industries. They are a 
part of our family, and we would all 
suffer if they were compelled to work 


for a few cents per day (Chinese 
wages.) What would be the condi- 
tion of the people if the industries 


were discontinued (because we could 
buy cheaper in China) and the workers 
turned out into the road? In short, 
to reap a real benefit from the tariff 
our Special Commission must see that 
the protection goes into the “pay en- 
velope” every Saturday night, and to 
reap the benefit from reduced duties, 
it is just as essential to see to it that 
our freight rate does not first direct 
everything imported into and through 
the mill of the monopoly, where it will 
be robbed of all benefits which should 
accrue to the people. 

Let us try it once for a change and 
have the steel from China and the beef 
from Brazil, Argentine and Mexico, 
and the wool and sugar come in with 
duties reduced for the people, instead 
of reduced for the big business bosses 
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RIPPE BROS. 


Manufacturers and dealers in 
Tents, Wagon Covers, Awnings, Cotton Ducks 
and Paulins, Camping Outfits. 


Sheepmen’s Outfits a Specialty 
Nos. 242 to 252 Floral Ave., Salt Lake City 


HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 AND $2.00 PER DAY 


WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 








«<The very best of everything at sensible 
prices’’ 


























NEW GRAND HOTEL 


Fourth South and Main 
$1.50 rooms withbath. Without bath $1 and up. 
Nothing in Salt Lake to equal it for the money. 
WM. ANDERSON, Prop. SALT LAKE CITY 








Advertise in the National Wool Grower, 
cur circulation covers the United States 
and several foreign countries. 























THE NEW HOTEL HEALY 


European Plan OGDEN, UTAH 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Remodeled at a cost of $75,000. 80 rooms, 45 with private bath. Rooms with private bath $1.50 and 
up. Elegantly furnished, Cafe ala Carte. Opposite Union Depot. 














The most popular cafe in Salt Lake City. In 
connection with Kenyon Hotel. A first class 
cabaret entertainment, The Maxim Orchestra 
assisted by Elizabeth Meyer. Helen Horn, 
Hattie Manning. Clever entertainers. 
Meet Your Friends at Maxim’s 
Utah’s leading high class family cafe. 
Eugene L, Wille, Manager 




















SCOoURED Then the patron receives our perfectly finished 


products treated by our scientific method of 
They have secured the unsurpassed in laundering. 


TROY LAUNDRY 


18 E. Broadway, Salt Lake City 


cleansing and finished by experts. 


Phone Hyland 192 














USE SULPHURIZED ROCK SALT 
“The Only Rock That’s Good For Stock” 
It is the most economical and efficient Stock and Sheep Salton the market today 
INLAND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

















CALIFORNIA 


New Train Service Inaugrated April 5th 
“THE PACIFIC LIMITED” 


Electrically Lighted Equipment, Standard and Tourist Sleepers, Diner, Observation 
Car, Free Reclining Chair Car. Leave Sait Lake Daily 8:45 A. M., Arrives Los Angel- 
es 10A.M. Two other good trains daily, THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED, Electrically 
Our Lighted Standard and Tourist Sleepers, Diner And Observation Buffet. Leaves Sait 

Lake 5 P. M., Arrives Los Angeles 4:30 P.M. THE OVERLAND EXPRESS Standard 





Ask About 





California and Tourist Sleepers, Dining Car Through, Free Reclining Chair Car. 

M For further information, see any Salt Lake Route Agent. Write for California Literature 
Excursion Ticket Office, 10 East Third South, Salt Lake City F 
Tickets T. G. PECK, G. P. A. J. H. MANDERFIELD, A. G. P. A. 


Los Angeles Salt Lake City 
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who will soak the people, who can then 
only stand around with faces as iong 
as a rope and regretfully look at the 
Democrats and say “stung again.” 
Democrats, take notice. Put these 
freight rates on a parity and you will 
amount to something and live to fix 
the tariff for the masses instead of for 
the classes. If you meddle too much 
with the tariff before the freight rates 
and the courts are adjusted, you will 


die like the calf in the story that hung - 


itself with “too much rope.” 
R. R. SELUAY. 





WHOM FREE MEAT 
WILL BENEFIT 





Under date of 1911 the Department 
of Commerce and Labor made an in- 
vestigation of the meat business of the 
Argentine Republic and in Special 
Agents Series number 43 published 
some very interesting data which 
proves that American meat packers 
were at that time in absolute control 


of the meat packing business of the 


Argentine. Their control has been 
further strengthened in the last two 
years and this merely indicates that 
while a removal of the duty from meat 
might injure the stockman, it is sure 
that any meat that came to this coun- 
try would pass through the same hands 
that now handle our meat supply, 
therefore, the people would have little 
reason to expect any reduction in 
prices. 

As the meat tariff is now under con- 
sideration by Congress, we submit the 
following extracts from this govern- 
ment publication. 

“From the international standpoint 
the most important and recent devel- 
opment in the meat industry of the 
Argentine Republic is the entrance and 
growing ascendency of North Ameri- 
can interests. 

Chicago meat companies entered 
this field only seven years ago, but 
have-already attained such a position 
that they are a decided, if not a dom- 
inating, influence in the progress of 
the trade and the control of prices. 
The extent of their interests is only 
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CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mgr. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up. 























will make an importation of sheep of the Eng- 
lish Breeds during the menth of July and now 
— .- inquiry for rams, ewes to be im- 

Many years dealing with the leading 


breeders of Cotswolds, Lincolns, Shropshires, Hampshires, = s, etc., of Great Britian, places usin un- 
equalled position to serve you. F. W. HARDING, WAUKESBA, Wis. 

















PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES, the best breeding flock in America, offer for 
sale a carload of registered rams. Th*se are well grown, strong, beautifully 
“9 ed sheep, and can be bought getting more value and for less mone ythan 
you can secure them by importing. 
Send for catalogue. HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box X, Springfield Centre, Otsego N. Y. 




















NOTICE—Messrs. Hickman & Scruby, Court Lodge, Egerton, Kent, England. Ex- 
porters of pedigree live stock of all descriptions. Highest references and illustrated 
catalogues on application. We supply show flocks in all breeds, and can quote prices 
on runs of field rams and ewes that will surprise you. We also do a very big busi- 
ness in draft horses of all breeds, and we offer you a most attractive proposition in 
both them and sheep of all kinds. 


N. B.—Mr. J. Flower’s flock of Hampshires and Mr. Dudding’s flock of Lincolns 
will both be dispersed by public auction in the fall, and we solicit orders to be exe- 
cuted at these great sales. 

“Romneys can now be imported. They are the most popular breed wherever 
tried, Get your foundation stock right now before the boom comes. It is better to 
supply the other fellow at high prices than to have to buy that way yourself.” 














LIVE STOCK GROWERS’ ATTENTION 


The Utah Packing & Provision Co., is in the market all the time for 


cattle, sheep and hogs. Call us up by long distance, or wire for prices. 


JOHN PINGREE, President 
Phone 3831 


A. RETAN, Manager 
North Salt Lake 




















This space reserved for Montpelier Stock 
Yards, grazing pastures, and other stock 
yards operated by Leary & Warren, lessees, in- 
cluding the Union stock yards of Salt Lake City. 
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partially known to the public either of 
\rgentina or the United States, but 
they admittedly told two of the seven 
companies engaged in the production 
and export of cold-storage meat and 
are believed to have at least a work- 
ing understanding with several of the 
others. They have also secured land 
for the purpose, it is believed, of es- 
tablishing new plants. 

The two avowedly North American 
enterprises are the La Plata Cold Stor- 
age Company and the La Blanca Com- 
pany. The former, since coming under 
its present control, has risen from a 
state of insignificance to that of the 
largest single producer in the Argen- 
tine field. 

Taken together, the La Plata and 
the La Blanca companies last year pro- 
duced a third of Argentina’s total out- 
put of cold-storage beef and almost as 
large a proportion of the mutton and 
lamb. Their rapid expansion is indi- 
cated by the fact that jointly they have 
chartered all space in nineteen new 
steamships ordered by the Nelson line 
for the River-Platte fresh-meat trade. 

Argentina has been looked upon as 
a competitor of the United States in 
the beef industry, and has even been 
considered by some as a possible source 
of cheaper meat for this country. The 
present outlook there lends no color to 
such supposition. Shipments of beef 
from the River Platte, to the United 
States may come shortly, but they will 
probably be directed by the same in- 
terests which supply the market here, 
not in opposition to them.” 

SHEEP SLAUGHTER. 

During the three months ending De- 
cember 31st, there was slaughtered in 
packing houses having Federal inspec- 
tion, 4,366,785 sheep and lambs. The 
slaughter for December was 1,219,767 ; 
for November, 1,424,063; for October, 
1,722,995. These figures do not in- 
clude slaughterings in packing houses 
not under Federal inspection, and the 
exact figures for such houses is not 
available. It is estimated, however, 
that approximately 25 per cent. of the 
total slaughtering is 
houses. 
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PARCELS POST 


We are equipped to give the same attention and care to your orders by mail as though you were 
buying in person over ovr counter. There will be no delay. We quote the same cut prices and your 
order will be filled and forwarded on day of receipt. Service - Quality - Purity - Lowest Prices 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON, Drugs, Salt Lake City 




















Te Sheepmen: 


When you have something to 
sell advertise it in the pages of 
the National Wool Grower 


Advertise in the 
GROWER,” it is 


“WOOL 
read by every 


sheepman in the West. 








per ma 
ben 
































We print the Wool Grower 


and other High-Class 
Publications 


We conduct a general commercial printing business, Linotyping, bookbinding 
and ruling. Estimates made promptly. Send us your out-of-town printing orders 








Fair prices. Prompt service 


Obe Century Printing Company 


5-2 Bs ce ee Fee YF £8 Oh eS ee 
































Crimmins & Peirce 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


WOOL AND MOHAIR 


Special Attention Given to Consignments 


175 Congress Street =x Boston, Mass. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN WOOL. 





Undoubtedly woolgrowing may be 
considerably extended in Australia, but 
beyond that .South Africa offers the 
greatest possibilities for an increased 
production of wool. In line with this 
thought the following description ot 
African wools, from the Sydney Wool 
and Stock Journal will prove interest- 
ing to American sheep breeders: 


“South African has always 
shown a high standard of quality. 
Many people use the term “quality” in 
a wrong sense, the word really signify- 
ing the smallness or fineness of the 
fibre, or, in other language, its spin- 
ning property. The word “quality” is 
used instead of the word “character,” 
there being a great difference in the 
meaning of these two wool terms. The 
former signifies to what count the 
wool will spin, while the latter denotes 
the general features of a shorn fleece. 
These points are well worth remember- 
pastoralists. South African 
wools have never been lacking in the 
essential feature of quality, the bulk 
being 64’s to 70's. It is not here where 
there is any deficiency, South Africa, 
as a whole, favouring the production of 
a fine fleece of wool. What the raw 
material has lacked, whether grown 
in the Cape, Orange Free State, ‘lrans- 
vaal, or Natal, has been length, sound- 
ness, and robustness of staple. It has 
often been remarked by users of Cape 
wools that they were too lean in staple 
and devoid of life, vitality, and elastic- 
ity. To the ordinary sheep-farmer this 
may not appear to be, of much import- 
ance, but it is all-important to those 
who buy the raw material and turn it 
into yarns and pieces. Wool that 
lacks life and vitality will never spin 
like that which is full of elasticity, for 
not only is there more waste, but the 
results obtained in the finished piece 
are never as satisfactory as when the 
wool is full of the essentials already 
named. It is exactly here where the 
infusion of Australian blood would im- 
prove the South African article, and 
the results attained on many flocks 
during the past two years confirm this. 
Many clips which have shown an all- 


wool 


ing by 
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Open an Account with 


Farmers and 


Stockgrowers Bank 
Salt Lake City 


Commercial and Savings Accounts 
by mail solicited. 


WM. SPRY, Pres. C. S. TINGEY, Cashier 




















ADVERTISE IN THE WOOL GROWER. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO SHEEP MEN 

Send us your address, we will mail you 
literature on the breeding of Karakule-Arabj 
sheep for the production of Persian, Astra 
chan and Krimmer lambs, wholesale furriers 
quote our half and quarter blood Karakule- 
Lincoln skins $8.00 to $15.00 each. Mutton 
increase in weight and price. Agents want- 
ed. Address 

KARAKULE-ARABI SHEEP CO., 

Majestic Theatre Bldg., Topeka, Kansas. 








WINSLOW & CO. 


Wood. 


248 Summer St., Boston 
New York Philadelphia 











Chicago 














William E. Jones 
Frank W. Hallowell 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


WOOL 


252 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


William Ellery 
Gordon Donald 





Salt Lake Office: 
Agents: 


McIntyre Bldg., Salt Lake City 
W. 1. MARSTON, J. R. EDGHEILL 





J. M. JOHNSON, Agent, Boise, Idaho 




















Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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und improvement of 15 to 20 per 
cent by the introduction of Australian 
blood, for while the clip may not have 
improved in quality or fineness it has 
certainly become better in spinning 
capacity. This is as it should be, and 
the last word has not been spoken in 
regard to the raising of the standard 
of perfection of the South African clip. 


There is no doubt that the long 
years of inbreeding adopted by merino 
sheep-owners at the Cape has been 
entirely responsible for the deficiency. 
Some five to ten years ago a very 
strong prejudice existed in the minds 
of many spinners against South Afri- 
can wools, and the reason was the one 
just given. It is a well-known fact 
that yarns and pieces made from South 
African wool never exhibit the full 
handling property possessed by fabrics 
made from Australian fleeces, the 
former being “lean” and somewhat 
“papery.” This is due to the lack of 
vitality in the material used, but ex- 
perience has proved that if the spin- 
ner runs up a Cape top with three or 
four Australian tops in the drawing 
operation he gets excellent results. 
One eminent Bradford authority has 
brought out this fact during the past 
winter in a popular lecture on South 
African wools, and these fleeces are 
more appreciated today than they have 
ever been in the history of the trade. 
For 25 years the Cape-grown article 
has been under a cloud, and South 
African wools were the first to be af- 
fected by a decline in values. During 
the past five years they have made 
considerable headway, and now occupy 
a much more favorable position on the 
markets of Europe than previously. 
Everybody rejoices at this, and with 
care and attention South African wool 
may rise to a position equally as good 
as that occupied by the material grown 
in the Commonwealth. But the same 
high price will not be forthcoming for 
Cape wools as can be obtained for the 
Australian product. Sheep-farmers in 
various parts of South Africa ask why 
Australian greasy merinos frequently 
make up to 37 cents per lb., while 
Cape wool seldom fetches above 22 


cents. The reason is not far to seek, 
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Less Than One Cent a Day 


It is worth that to you to 
know that your valuable pa- 
pers, such as insurance poli- 
cies, will, bonds, stock cer=- 
tificates, deeds, mortgages 
and jewelry not in use are ab- 
solutely safe, where they can 
not be stolen or lost or de- 
stroyed by fire or flood. 

Put them in a sealed package 
and send to us by registered 
mail. We will keep them in 
a safe deposit box for you. 
Write for full information. 


Walker Brothers Bankers 


Founded 1859 Salt Lake City 








American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 


The largest live stock Association in 
the world. For rules, list of mem- 
bers, blanks, or any other information, 

address the Secretary. 
t 











Cc. F. CURTISS, President, 
Lewiston, N. Y. 
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J. M. WADE, Secretary, 
Lafayette, Ind. 



































James Bateman 


Henry Justice Kenderdin- 


Established 1863 


. BATEMAN & CoO. 


Successors to Justice, Bateman & Co. 


Wool Commission Merchants 
122 South Front Street 


Philadelphia 


Liberal cash advances on consignments. 


Market report mailed on request. 




















B. HARRIS WOOL COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


If you don’t know us Get acquainted 


Exclusive Handlers of 
Western Wools 


Before disposing of your Wool; Call, 
Wire or Write Our Western Office 


A. S. ERICKSON, Agent 


206 Judge Building 


SALT LAKE CITY 
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and it centers round style, quality, 
handle, and condition. When Austral- 
ian fleeces realize above, say, 29 cents 
per Ib., in the greasy state, it can be 
taken for granted that they are a 
specialty, the ordinary wools of the 
Commonwealth, fetching no more than 
23 cents. There has certainly been 
during the past two years a marked 
improvement in the “get-up” of many 
South African clips, and this has help- 
ed to bring back the lost name of the 
Cape article. Still, there is further 
room for improvement, and there is a 
need on the part of the rank and file to 
cease shearing six months and to lock 
and skirt their fleeces in a better way. 
It is a foolish idea for any wool grow- 
er who does not skirt his fleeces to 
think that he will get the same price as 
the man who carefully and systematic- 
ally prepares his clip for market in a 
proper business-like fashion. The 
methods adopted by Australian pastor- 
alists are the standard for the world, 
and what they do can be safely imitat- 
ed by wool-growers everywhere. Some 
authorities see no reason why South 
Africa cannot increase its annual out- 
put by another 100,000 bales, and even 
then, with the steadily increasing 
wants of the manufacturing world, 
there will be no surplus wool.” 





SHEEP IN NEW MEXICO. 





The total number of sheep of shear- 
ing age in New Mexico on April 15, 
1910, was 2,895,000, representing a de- 
crease of 13.2 per cent as compared 
with the number on June 1, 1900 (3,- 
334,000). The approximate production 
of wool during 1909 was 3,093,000 
fleeces, weighing 16,994,000 pounds and 
valued at $3,132,000. Of these totals 
about one-fourth represent estimates. 
The number of fleeces produced in 1909 
was 15.5 per cent less than in 1899. 
The average weight per fleece in 1909 
was 5.5 pounds, as compared with 4.2 
pounds in 1899, and the average value 
per pound was 18 cents, as compared 
with 13 cents in 1899. 





Get us a new subscriber for the Na- 
tional Wool Grower. 
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American & Delaine- 
Merino Record Ass’n. 





This Association annually publishes 
the increase of the flocks, keeping the 
lineage by name and number of every 

animal so recorded. 





S. M. CLEAVER, Secretary, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY 
































Roope, Eddy Company 


WOOL 





COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


284 Summer St. 


Boston, Mass. 








ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 


THE 
RELIABLE DIP 


Cooper’s Fluid is always the 
same. Being made uniform, 
results are uniformly good. 


It’s the one liquid dip that can 
be relied upon by Western and 
Eastern Sheepmen. 


SIMPLY ADD WATER. DESTROYS TICKS, SCAB AND LICE. 


ITS USE PERMITTED IN ALL OFFICIAL DIPPING FOR SHEEP SCAB. 


One Gallon makes Two-hundred Gallons for Ticks, One Gallon makes One-hundred twenty Gallons 


for Scab. Order of $10.00 or over, 


Freight Paid. On Sale throughout the West. 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 
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A GOOD LAW. 





Two years ago the representatives 


® @ of the sheep and cattle interests of 


Oregon got together and drew up an 
excellent live stock sanitary law. The 
bill then passed the legislature but on 
account of its appropriation was vetoed 
by the Governor. However, the same 
bill has now passed over the Gover- 
nor’s veto and will become effective 
early in the summer. Beyond a doubt 
Oregon will then have the best live 
stock sanitary law of any state in the 
Union and other states will do well to 
copy it. 





VERY OLD WOOL. 





Somehow or other the impression 
has gone abroad that wool in its grease 
state cannot be very long preserved 
without doing it serious injury. How- 
ever a report from London ‘which ap- 
pears in the Wool Record states that 
a wool buyer has recently bought 10,- 
500 fleeces of English wool that was 
over forty years of age. The wool had 
accumulated from year to year because 
the owner had continually refused to 
accept the prices offered, until about 
10,500 fleeces were on hand. The 
buyer reports that the oldest wool was 
as good as any, possessing excellent 
strength and color. It was kept in a 
large granery and protected from the 
walls by poles. It is said that the 
wool had been packed away so long 
that it had become very hard and con- 
siderable force had to be used to tear 
fleeces apart. 





DO YOUR DUTY. 





The National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has not yet given up the fight 
in favor of a duty on wool and it is 
not going to until the bill is signed 
by the president. Therefore every 
wool grower should help the associa- 
tion by paying his dues at once and 
then tell others to do likewise. 

Free wool will prove mighty popu- 
lar with manufacturers if they ever get 
a taste of it and even when a protec- 
tive party is returned to power they 
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American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 


American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n 


Volume VI ready for delivery. Pedi- 
grees now being received for Volume 
Vil. MEMBERSHIP FEE, $10.00. For 
list of members, rules, blanks, or any 





and printed matter. 
will bring: it. 


310 E. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 





A postal card 
Write today. 


other’ information 
breed, address the Secretary. 


R. A. JACKSON, President, 
Dayton, Washington. 


M. C. RING, President. 
Neillsville, Wis. 


COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 


concerning the 


DWIGHT LINCOLN, Secretary, .. 



































Something New and Delicious 











SB 


Swift's Bouillon Cubes 


Made from tresh beef, and vegetables with seasoning added. 
under U. S. Government supervision. 
ful cup of bouillon. Try them. 
Cubes write 


Prepared in sanitary kitchens 
One cube in a cup of hot water makes a delight- 
If your dealer cannot supply you with Swift’s Bouillon 


Canned Goods Dept. Swift & Company Chicago, U. S. A. 

















BEFORE SELLING OR SHIPPING YOUR WOOL, WHY NOT DROP 
US A LINE, STATING WHAT YOU HAVE TO OFFER, FOR WE 
ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET ? 





Coffin & Gillmore 


WOOL 


142 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
J. A. KEARNS, WM. H. BURKE, 
D. F. Walker Bidg., Belle Fourche, 
Salt Lake City, Utah South Dakota 
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will likely insist on free wool. We 
must therefore make every effort to 
defeat free wool at this time. We need 
the help of all and all need our help. 





CUSTOM. 





Later reports confirm a shortage 
of 300,000 bales of wool in the last 
Australian clip an estimated shortage 
of 80,000 bales in South America. The 
Australian bales average about 385 
pounds and the South American about 
1000 pounds. These reports do not 
confer a great deal of information to 
American wool growers as we are ac- 
customed to deal in pounds rather than 
bales. However, to the Englishman, 
pounds of wool is unintelligible. Every- 
thing with him is bales. But this is 
an absurd measure for reports indicate 
that not only is there a shortage of 
bales, but each bale weighs about 14 
pounds less than last year. 





WITHOUT CORN. 


Glencarnock, a Canadian fed and 
bred steer, won grand champion at the 
1912 Chicago International Exposition. 
This steer never ate a pound of corn 
but was fattened on alfalfa, oats and 
barley, yet in competition with the 
best corn fed steers that could be pro- 
duced in America he out-classed them 
all. There is a wonderful lesson in 
this for the West. Generally the West 
is not successful in the production of 
corn, but our principal crops are al- 
falfa, oats and barley, and there is no 
reason why more of our sheep and 
cattle should not be finished at home 
before sending them to the Eastern 
market. Glencarnock, teaches us the 
possibilities. 





The word that we are receiving in- 
dicates that our 1913 clip is one of the 
best ever grown in this country. We 
fear that this fact is not being reflected 
in the prices now being paid. 





Get us a new subscriber for the Na- 
tional Wool Grower. 





A manufacturer said: 
we wanted.” 


“We got all 
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DON’T WASTE YOUR HAY 


The H. & H. ALFALFA MILL 


Grinds and makes Real 
Meal of Alfalfa, Hay, 
Peas, Corn Fodder, Corn 
on Stalk, and other For- 
age Crops. 





SACKS IT FOR SHIPPING 
SAVES WASTE 


Write for detailed information 














321 VICTORIA AVENUE 


H.& H. ALFALFA MILL CO. ®stestc°éovoracs 


MANUFACTURED BY THE ENTERPRISE MFG., & SUPPLY CO. PUEBLO 


INVESTIGATE AND LEARN FEED ECONOMY 














THE BEST SERVICE 


FOR BANKS AND STOCKMEN 
HAVING ANY TRANSACTIONS 
AT THE CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 
MARKET IS SECURED BY AN 


ACCOUNT WITH 
EXCHANGE BANK 


THE LIVE STOCK xanoxac 


OF CHICAGO 
““THE BANK OF GOOD SERVICE’? 
CAPITAL $1,250,000 RESOURCES $15,000,000 




















BROWN & ADAMS 


WOOL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


269-279 Summer Street, Boston, [lass. 


JACOB F. BROWN EDMUND F. LELAND 
SAMUEL G. ADAISIS ALBERT S. HOWE 
HARRY P. BRADFORD 
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